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Francis  Irwin:  A  Memoir  Which  we  Began  on  2/20/01 
As  told  to  Rachel  Epstein 

1 .  Tell  me  about  the  place  where  you  grew  up 

It  was  Konske,  Poland,  a  town  of  30,000  people,  half  of  whom  were  Jews.  It's  near  Radom.  It's 
always  been  Poland,  middle  Poland.  The  Jews  worked  as  storekeepers.  There  was  a  Jewish  doctor  in 
town,  which  happened  very  seldom.  We  had  the  most  beautiful  shul  in  Poland  built  in  honor  of 
Kasimir  Velke,  who  let  the  first  Jews  into  Poland  in  the  16th  century.  It  was  a  wooden  shul  built  with 
no  nails.  We  were  not  allowed  to  fix  it,  the  inside  was  never  touched.  People  came  from  all  over  the 
world  to  see  it.  We  lived  four  or  five  houses  away  from  the  shul. 

2.  What  are  some  of  your  strong  everyday  memories  of  childhood  ? 

I  had  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  say  the  morning  prayers,  ever  since  I  remember.  I  said 
them  by  myself  at  home.  Sometimes  with  my  sisters,  sometimes  alone.  My  father  made  sure  before 
he  opened  the  business  that  we  prayed.  We  went  together,  my  older  sister  and  I,  to  school.  We  didn't 
live  far  from  the  school.  My  older  sister  looked  after  me.  She  was  two  years  older  than  me.  I  went  to 
public  school.  From  8  a.m.  to  1  p.m  I  was  in  school.  Then  I  went  to  a  Hebrew  school,  Bais  Yacov. 
There  I  was  till  5:00  and  then  I  came  home  and  had  to  do  homework  from  the  two  schools  and  I  was 
very  unhappy  with  that  because  I  had  no  time  to  play.  A  lot  of  kids  around  me  were  playing.  But  I 
had  to  rush  and  on  one  foot  eat  lunch  and  then  run  to  the  Hebrew  school  which  was  far  away. 

Now  when  I  think  of  it,  I'm  grateful  for  going  to  the  Hebrew  school.  As  much  as  I  hated  it  then,  I 
love  it  now  because  I  know  how  to  read  and  to  pray  when  I  go  to  shul  and  I  understand  what  the  prayer 
is  about. 
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My  father  really  was  the  one  who  started  that  school.  He  became  president  of  that  school.  As 
religious  as  he  was  he  believed  that  daughters  had  to  learn  as  much  as  sons.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  that. 
Amazing. 

3.  What  are  some  of  the  exceptional  memories  of  your  childhood 

When  I  was  the  youngest  child  in  the  Bais  Yacov  I  had  a  speech  about  Tu  B'Shevat  and  my  father  was 
sitting  on  the  dais  and  that  hug  and  kiss  he  gave  me  when  they  took  me  off  of  the  chair  I  was  standing 
on;  I  feel  that  hug  and  kiss  until  now.  I  really  feel  that.  And  that  proud  face;  I  never  forget.  Certain 
holidays  I  connect  with  a  story.  And  that's  why  I'm  very  sad.  Usually  people  love  when  the  holidays 
come  but  with  me  it's  the  opposite.  My  husband  made  me  feel  better  on  the  holidays;  he  had  that 
knack,  but  since  he's  not  here. . . 

4.  How  did  your  father/mother  support  the  family? 

We  had  a  wholesale  leather  business.  There  were  lots  of  shoe  factories  in  the  town.  We  delivered  the 
leather  from  Radom,  where  they  made  it,  to  the  shoe  factories  in  the  town.  There  was  a  big  warehouse 
in  back  of  the  store.  There  was  one  more  business  like  ours  but  we  were  more  wholesale,  though  some 
retail  also. 

There  came  a  time,  which  I  remember,  that  the  Poles  opened  stores  to  compete  with  the  Jews  and 
kept  saying  "not  to  buy  by  Jews."  But  they  really  couldn't  compete  because  they  didn't  have  the 
knowledge  and  the  contacts.  There  was  one  woman  who  organized  a  shoe  store  with  some  other 
people  but  she  had  to  come  to  us  to  buy  the  leather.  She  used  to  come  at  12:00  at  night,  and  my  father 
would  go  to  the  store  with  her  and  this  way  they  made  the  transaction,  nobody  should  see  her  going 
into  a  Jewish  store. 

5.  Did  you  have  any  brothers  or  sisters? 

Two  brothers  and  three  sisters.  I  was  next  to  last. 
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I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  older  brother's  wedding.  Finally  through  the  matchmakers  my  parents 
picked  a  wife  for  their  son.  And  because  she  didn't  have  a  mother,  we  made  the  wedding.  We  emptied 
out  the  whole  house  because  the  whole  town  was  invited;  we  didn't  want  to  leave  out  the  poor  people. 
And  the  chuppah— I  remember  the  most— was  on  the  street  and  the  whole  street  was  filled  with  people 
with  candles.  It  was  unbelievable.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  people  holding  the  lit  candles  and  the 
chuppah  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  Then  they  added  some  rooms  to  our  house,  with  the  doors  to 
the  backyard-a  separate  entrance,  like  a  two-family-and  this  is  where  my  brother  lived  with  his  wife 
and  he  worked  with  my  father  in  the  leather  business. 

6.  What  was  your  father  like? 

He  was  a  Gerrer  chassid.  They  saved  the  Gerrer  rabbi  by  taking  him  to  Palestine.  My  grandfather  and 
brothers  were  also.  A  woman  couldn't  be  one.  But  he  understood  things  differently,  like  the  need  for 
girls  to  be  educated.  He  was  very  understanding.  They  used  to  come  to  my  father  to  solve  a  lot  of 
problems,  even  the  goys.  Because  he  was  so  honest,  so  wise.  The  mayor  used  to  come  to  my  father, 
when  nobody  saw,  when  he  had  certain  problems.  My  father  wasn't  a  rich  man  but  they  called  him  the 
richest  man  in  town  for  the  good  deeds  he  did. 

And  my  oldest  brother  was  president  of  Young  Aguda.  Almost  like  Young  Israel.  He  worked  hard 
in  elections  to  get  a  Jew  elected  to  Parliament  and  they  did  get  one  Jew  elected  from  the  Aguda.  He 
was  the  only  Jew  in  Parliament.  My  brother  killed  himself  that  day.  Working  for  the  election.  To  get 
sick  people  out. 

7.  What  was  your  mother  like? 

The  most  wonderful,  charitable  woman  there  is.  She  never  thought  of  herself.  That's  what  my  father 
used  to  say  sometimes:  "You  must  think  of  yourself  too."  She  used  to  help  all  the  poor  people  in 
town.  She  used  to  go  Wednesday  and  buy  meat  for  all  her  poor  friends,  whichever  ones  she  wanted  to 
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and  could  help  that  week.  And  then  Thursday  she  used  to  buy  for  herself.  And  I  never  knew  why  until 
I  went  to  Israel:  when  I  went  the  first  time  to  Israel  I  met  all  the  people  from  my  town  who  went  away 
before  Hitler  and  one  was  a  butcher  my  mother  used  to  buy  from.  And  he  told  me  that  story.  He 
wanted  to  know  why  she  bought  first  for  the  poor  people  and  then  for  herself.  And  she  answered: 
"When  I  take  care  of  the  poor  people  first  then  I  enjoy  what  I'm  buying  for  myself  more."  She 
probably  took  it  from  my  grandparents  who  were  the  same  way.  There  was  one  burglar  who  used  to 
break  into  my  grandfather's  warehouse  and  steal  things.  This  is  the  way  he  supported  himself.  So  my 
grandfather  told  the  manager  when  it  comes  Friday  he  shouldn't  put  the  lock  on  the  door;  he  shouldn't 
have  the  sin  of  breaking  the  lock  on  Shabbat,  on  Friday  night. 

My  mother  took  care  of  the  family  and  helped  in  the  business.  She  spoke  Yiddish  and  Polish. 
We  talked  Yiddish. 

When  my  other  grandma  got  sick  she  came  to  us  and  said  she  wanted  to  die  by  her  son.  When  we 
came  home  from  public  school  at  1 :00  my  mother  used  to  stay  in  front  of  the  door  and  remind  us  to  be 
quiet  so  that  grandma  could  sleep.  In  the  beginning  we  resented  that  but  then  we  got  used  to  that  too 
because  grandma  can't  take  any  noise. 

My  mother  used  to  make  cranberry  jam  every  summer  and  we  ate  it  all  winter  and  into  the 
following  summer.  I  used  to  say  the  pots  she  used  were  bigger  than  I  was.  And  when  she  put  the  jam 
into  the  jars  she  used  to  leave  a  lot  in  the  pot  with  spoons  and  put  them  in  the  yard  and  the  children 
came  from  all  over  to  eat  what  was  left  in  the  pot.  Half  of  my  class  and  the  neighbors  children  used  to 
follow  me  home  that  day  to  have  the  jam.  They  kept  asking  when  she  was  going  to  do  it.  They  could 
hardly  wait. 

That's  maybe  why  I  like  cranberries  in  any  style  or  form. 
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When  my  mother  baked  cookies,  I  never  used  to  eat  them.  I  would  accumulate  them  and  give 
them  to  a  poor  friend.  When  my  mother  saw  me  going  out  with  the  cookies  in  a  bag,  she  got  very 
angry  when  I  told  her  why.  She  said,  "Why  didn't  you  tell  me?  I'll  make  a  double  recipe  and  you  can 
bring  hers  to  her  on  Friday."  This  friend's  father  was  very  sick  and  the  mother  had  to  do  the  work  in 
their  tiny  business.  I  gave  credit  to  being  a  small  eater  to  the  fact  that  I  could  survive.  Because  I 
wasn't  used  to  eating  much.  It  helped  me  with  the  hunger.  People  died  from  that. 

8.  How  religious  was  your  family? 

Very  religious.  Modem,  though.  Grandfather  and  grandmother  (mother's  parents)  lived  in  the  house 
next  door.  We  lived  in  private  houses. 

9.  How  did  you  celebrate  Shabbat? 

My  mother  started  Thursday  to  make  Shabbat.  Thursday  she  did  all  the  shopping  and  baking.  And 
Friday  was  the  cooking  and  the  smell.  It's  unbelievable.  Sometimes  I  still  think  I  can  feel  that  smell  of 
the  Friday  cooking  in  the  house.  The  smell  came  from  chicken  soup  and  from  the  cholent  we  would 
take  to  the  baker  on  Friday.  And  from  the  goose  she  was  making  for  Saturday— cold  roast  goose  with 
the  cholent.  Friday  night  chicken  soup  with  chicken  boiled  in  it.  And  thin  round  things— maazalie- 
into  the  soup.  Late  Friday  afternoon— no  Bais  Yacov  that  day— we  had  to  wash  and  change  into  the 
holiday  clothes.  So  did  my  mother.  She  even  changed  the  sheitel  on  Friday.  She  was  blond  and  wore 
a  blond  sheitel.  She  got  all  dressed  up  with  all  her  jewelry,  like  to  go  to  a  wedding  or  something.  We 
were  all  dressed  up.  My  father  and  brothers  went  to  the  mikvah  when  they  came  home  from  the  store 
and  then  went  to  shul.  The  women  didn't  go  to  shul  Friday  night.  My  father  came  home  after  shul 
always  with  many  many  ochrem,  who  were  people  who  had  no  place  to  eat  Friday  night.  And  they  sat 
next  to  my  father  at  an  enormous  dining  room  table.  The  table  was  set  but  we  never  knew  how  many 
my  father  was  going  to  bring  home.  So  we  always  had  to  add  place  settings  for  the  people. 
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The  Shabbat  atmosphere  is  impossible  to  describe.  Have  no  words  to  describe  it.  Like  God 
Himself  would  have  been  in  that  house.  The  kiddish  and  the  Hebrew  songs  and  everything  about  it,  it's 
impossible  to  forget  this. 

10.  How  did  you  celebrate  other  Jewish  holidays? 

On  Passover,  we  used  to  get  new  clothes.  All  new  clothes  from  top  to  bottom.  That's  the  only  time  we 
did  get  new  clothes.  I  remember  once  this  same  poor  friend,  Malke,  she  never  got  any  clothes  for 
Passover,  so  once  when  I  was  already  older  I  got  a  suit,  green  salt  and  pepper  tweed,  and  when  my 
mother  wanted  me  to  put  it  on  and  go  to  my  grandmother's,  I  started  to  cry  and  I  said  that  Malke  never 
has  any  new  clothes.  And  I  asked  if  she  could  wear  the  suit  over  Passover  and  I'll  wear  the  dress  and 
then  she'll  give  it  back.  My  mother  said  it  was  o.k.  My  friend  was  my  size.  Malke  and  I  were  both 
crying.  It  fit  her  just  right.  Then  after  Passover  I  said  the  suit  doesn't  fit  me  any  more  and  I  gave  it  to 
Malke.  I  got  skinny.  I  used  to  like  not  to  eat.  I  remember  my  sister  would  follow  me  to  school  with 
food  to  make  me  eat.  She  took  the  lunch.  She  got  run  over  by  a  car  and  broke  a  leg.  It  was  terrible; 
the  worst  time  of  my  life.  Very  few  cars  in  our  town.  We  didn't  look  for  cars  and  ran  in  the  middle  of 
the  street.  I  think  it  was  a  military  car.  There  were  soldiers. 

Passover  was  the  most  beautiful  holiday.  When  my  father  was  reading  the  Haggadah,  it  was 
just  unbelievable. . .and  the  songs. .  .we  all  participated.  This  is  the  way  it  was  every  holiday:  Shavuot 
the  whole  house  was  full  of  greens,  branches  of  trees;  Rosh  ha  Shanah  and  Yom  Kippur  you  felt  very 
very  holy.  Almost  scarey.  I  was  afraid.  It  was  so  holy.  My  father  stayed  in  the  shul  from  Kol  Nidre 
to  the  next  day  praying  and  learning.  I  was  the  one  to  take  to  my  father  a  pillow  in  case  he  wants  to 
put  his  head  down  to  be  more  comfortable  on  the  chair.  I  used  to  be  scared  to  go  even  home.  The 
holiness  was  what  was  scarey;  I  wasn't  afraid  of  human  beings,  but  the  air  you  were  breathing  was 
different  and  holy. 
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Sukkos  was  very  beautiful.  Our  sukkah  stayed  up  all  year.  The  top  opened  up  and  we  took  it  off 
during  Sukkos.  It  was  made  out  of  wood.  My  grandfather  did  that  sukkah  and  we  all  ate  in  it.  The 
women  didn't  eat  in  the  sukkah.  We  lit  the  candles  and  served  the  food  to  the  men. 

1 1 .  Did  you  have  any  romances 

No,  not  really.  I  was  so  busy  with  the  two  schools.  Didn't  even  occur  to  me. 

12.  Had  you  ever  been  outside  your  town 

Yes,  I'd  been  in  Radom  where  I  had  a  sister  living.  The  second  from  the  oldest  and  I  went  once  with 
my  father  to  see  her.  Just  before  Hitler  came  I  graduated  from  elementary  school  and  Bais  Yacov  and 
my  mother  took  me  to  Cracow.  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  seminary  there  and  be  a  Hebrew  teacher. 
My  mother  went  to  register  me  and  to  look  over  the  living  facilities.  Sura  Shaneer  was  the  head  of  all 
the  Bais  Yacovs  and  she  opened  up  that  higher  learning  school.  She  was  very  well  known  in  Poland. 
Before  and  after  the  Holocaust.  So  there  was  a  woman  in  that  movement;  I  want  to  give  credit  to  the 
woman.  She  was  a  feminist  for  that  time.  Very  very  seldom  in  that  time. 

13.  What  languages  did  you  speak 
Polish  and  Yiddish 

14.  What  kind  of  anti-Semitism  did  you  experience  before  Hitler  came  on  the  scene 

One  day  on  the  way  to  school  there  was  a  [Jewish]  man  laying  on  the  street  bleeding  to  death  and  a 
policeman  came  over  because  we  were  screaming.  And  the  policeman  said,  "Why  did  he  walk  on  the 
street?  If  he  hadn't  walked  here,  he  would  have  been  alive!"  I  always  remember  that.  It  was  the  same 
way  we  went  to  school.  Also  there  was  the  stuff  about  not  buying  from  Jews  that  I  already  mentioned. 

15.  How  did  you  learn  about  Hitler 

We  learned  about  Hitler,  not  knowing  how  bad  he  was,  from  Polish-bom  Jews  who  were  living  in 
Germany  and  were  sent  back  to  Poland  by  Hitler.  I  was  around  14  years  old  (b.  1922)  They  weren't 
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saying  really  bad  things.  This  was  before  Kristallnacht.  We  just  knew  he  was  not  a  good  person  but  in 
the  wildest  imagination  we  couldn't  imagine  that  this  was  going  to  happen. 

16.  How  did  you  learn  about  the  war? 

We  heard  bombs  coming  down  in  town.  Everyone  said  it's  maneuvers.  We  didn't  know  it's  a  war.  We 

were  sitting  and  eating  lunch  and  then  we  heard  the  bombs  falling  and  we  saw  people  taken  to  the 
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hospital  and  we  ran  away  to  the  woods  without  anything,  just  the  way  we  were.  The  Poles  were  also 
running  away.  We  stayed  in  the  woods  for  a  few  days  and  when  it  was  quiet  and  no  houses  were 
burning  we  started  to  walk  back  to  town.  I  remember  my  father  putting  on  something  on  his  face, 
covering  his  face  and  hair,  so  they  wouldn't  see  the  beard.  For  one  reason  or  another  my  father 
seemed  to  understand  that.  Our  house  was  just  the  way  we  left  it  when  we  came  back.  The  following 
day  they  said  all  the  men  had  to  come  to  the  market  square  and  they  had  to  go  to  work.  The  second 
day  of  lining  the  men  up  for  work  they  counted  every  ten  men  and  the  1 0th  they  took  out  and  told 
these  men  to  dig  a  tremendous  big  hole  in  the  town  square.  And  they  told  them  to  stand  around  that 
grave  and  they  started  to  shoot  at  them  and  they  fell  into  that  grave  straight  or  were  pushed  in  by  the 
soldiers.  Ninety  percent  were  shot  but  were  not  dead  and  they  called  some  people  who  were  working  to 
cover  them  up.  An  uncle  of  mine  was  one  of  those  who  were  buried  alive.  This  was  right  away,  so 
we  knew  what  they  were  out  for.  This  was  even  before  they  burned  the  shul. 

Then  there  were  other  signs.  We  had  to  bring  over  all  our  gold  and  silver  and  other  things  to 
the  Germans  but  little  things  we  gave  to  the  woman  who  used  to  buy  from  us  at  night,  she  was  the 
mayor's  wife.  My  father  wanted  to  help  out  her  husband  because  he  liked  him. 

When  they  ordered  all  the  men  to  the  square  and  said  they  had  to  go  to  work,  this  is  when  we 
made  a  hole  in  the  wall  so  my  father  could  go  out  to  a  room  which  we  didn't  use  in  the  back;  like  a  big 
room  for  storage  with  an  armoire  over  the  hole.  This  is  where  my  father  is  hiding.  From  the  day  Hitler 
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came  my  father  didn't  see  daylight  again.  My  brother  shaved  the  beard  and  they  took  him  to  work.  My 
father  refused  to  shave  his  beard.  Then  they  started  to  take  some  women  to  do  certain  work,  to  clean 
up,  but  the  men  went  every  single  day.  The  other  brother  was  in  Warsaw  and  couldn't  come  home. 
There  was  no  business  anymore.  We  couldn't  open  the  business  or  do  any  business.  One  day  a  Polack 
who  used  to  buy  leather  from  us  came  in  with  the  Germans  and  said,  "We  have  the  leather,"  which  they 
needed  very  badly:  and  took  him  to  our  business  and  took  some  leather  and  then  the  Germans  put  all 
the  leathers  together  on  trucks  and  sent  them  back  to  Germany.  Emptied  out  the  whole  warehouse. 
There  was  a  door  from  the  store  to  the  warehouse  and  the  Polack  showed  it  to  the  Germans.  The  little 
money  we  had,  we  had  to  live  on. 

The  Germans  on  the  3  rd  day  they  were  in  our  town  all  of  a  sudden  in  the  evening  we  saw  the 
shadows  of  the  flames  in  the  windows.  We  didn't  know  what  was  happening  and  we  were  afraid  to  go 
out.  We  thought  they  were  burning  down  the  whole  street.  When  they  told  us  to  go  for  water,  we 
came  out  and  saw  the  shul  was  burning.  When  the  three  houses  next  to  the  shul  caught  fire,  the 
Germans  were  afraid  that  the  whole  town  would  bum  down  so  they  asked  the  Jews  to  put  out  the  fire. 

It  was  the  most  terrible  thing;  we  felt  like  part  of  us  was  burning.  We  stood  a  whole  night  outside. 
There  was  no  water  in  the  house.  We  had  to  go  to  the  well  and  pump  the  water.  Everyone  was  part  of 
this  fire  brigade  chain,  including  women  and  children,  to  stop  the  fire  from  spreading.  Once  we 
stopped  the  fire,  in  the  morning,  we  went  back  to  the  house.  Our  father  was  left  there  and  we  were 
afraid  he  was  going  to  burn  if  the  house  caught  fire,  but  he  refused  to  go  out.  It  was  the  most  terrible 
scene  in  the  town.  The  crying.  The  shul  was  the  heart  of  the  Jews. 

17.  Were  you  forced  into  a  ghetto?when? 

All  of  the  Jews  from  the  other  streets  had  to  go  into  the  ghetto.  Our  house  was  already  in  the  ghetto. 
We  had  to  take  in  all  the  other  people.  Like  wall  to  wall  people  in  the  house.  At  night  they  were 
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sleeping  on  the  floors.  We  lived  together  and  ate  together.  The  nights  were  terrible  because  we  were 
afraid  to  fall  asleep.  We  heard  the  boots  from  them,  the  way  they  walked.  They  used  to  come  at  night 
and  take  some  people  out  and  shoot  them  for  no  reason  at  all.  I  used  to  go  out  some  times  from  the 
ghetto  because  I  spoke  Polish  without  an  accent.  A  perfect  Polish.  The  Polacks  recognized  more  than 
the  Germans  that  this  is  a  Jew.  I  tried  to  smuggle  in  some  potatoes.  And  some  kind  of  food,  whatever 
I  could  buy.  I  went  to  friends  because  my  parents  let  me  go  out  and  be  at  risk  and  they  couldn't  let  the 
children  of  my  brother  be  hungry.  (My  father  came  out  of  his  room  at  night.)  An  older  boy  and 
younger  girl.  Then  all  of  a  sudden,  one  day,  we  saw  all  the  people  coming  in,  all  the  Jews,  from  the 
little  villages  around  our  city  and  there  was  no  room  for  them.  They  just  had  to  squeeze  in  wherever 
they  could  to  all  the  houses  where  the  ghetto  was.  There  was  no  room  even  laying  down  at  night. 

They  had  to  stand. 

The  police  from  the  Judenrat  were  watching  us  and  they  were  heartbroken  that  they  couldn't 
help  much  because  they  didn't  let  them  do  anything;  the  Germans  used  them  for  their  convenience.  If 
a  policeman  didn't  do  what  the  Germans  wanted,  they  were  shot.  So  we  couldn't  expect  anything  from 
them,  but  they  tried  to  help  the  Germans  as  little  as  they  could. 

We  didn't  know  about  concentration  and  killing  camps  but  we  knew  they  were  taking  Jews 
away  to  resettle  them  but  we  didn't  know  where  or  what. 

1 8.  How  long  did  you  live  in  a  ghetto. 

A  year.  Then  the  Judenrat  said,  "We  all  have  to  go  the  following  day  to  the  market  square.  The 
whole  town.  Everybody.  No  Jews  should  be  left  in  town,  otherwise  they'll  be  shot.  To  be  resettled  to 
a  better  place.  Little  we  knew  what's  going  to  happen.  This  is  the  time  when  my  father  decided  that  I 
should  run  out  of  the  ghetto  and  hide.  Well  we  argued  that  day  a  whole  day  long.  My  mother  cried 
and  she  was  begging  and  my  father  said,  like  he  knew  what  he  was  saying:  the  only  one  who  has  a 
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chance  to  survive  it's  me,(  I  didn't  have  an  accent  in  Polish  and  this  was  the  only  reason  he  thought  I 
could  survive  and  I  spoke  a  beautiful  Polish)  and  he  wants  that  somebody  should  be  alive.  And  I 
should  take  good  care  of  myself  that  winter  and  in  the  spring  the  Germans  are  going  to  lose  the  war. 
This  is  what  he  said,  just  one  winter.  His  last  words  to  me  were,  "Remember  to  be  a  good  human 
being  because  God  does  not  forgive  you,  that  person  himself  has  to  forgive  you,  so  please  remember 
that."  These  words  are  always  in  my  ears;  every  time  I  don't  want  to  do  something,  which  is  not  right, 
this  comes  back  to  me. 

I  felt  terrible  because  I  could  not  understand  why  he  picked  me,  or  I  didn't  want  to  understand 
because  I  didn't  want  to  go  and  leave  the  family.  Besides  that  it  was  a  4:00  curfew  and  no  Poles  even 
were  allowed  to  walk  on  the  street,  so  my  father  got  an  idea,  that  I  shouldn't  have  to  walk  on  the 
streets.  There  were  underground  sewers.  We  asked  one  Jewish  policeman  to  make  sure  that  he  closes 
the  manhole  cover  after  I  go  down.  Then  I  went  into  my  brother  to  tell  him  what  my  father  wants  me 
to  do-to  complain  to  him.  And  the  children  were  laying  on  the  bed  crying  for  hunger,  and  so  I  said  to 
myself ,  "I'm  going  to  make  my  father  happy  and  go  because  I'll  probably  never  survive  because  they'll 
find  me  and  shoot  me."  My  father  made  sure  I  had  warm  clothes  and  boots,  which  were  my  sister's. 

He  also  gave  me  the  rest  of  the  money  that  they  had.  And  I  remember  my  mother  asked  what  else  she 
should  pack  for  the  family  and  he  said  that's  all:  "a  clean  shirt,  tallis  and  tefillin,  in  case  I'm  going  to 
be  able  to  daven  once  more." 

This  is  the  way  I  left  the  house  with  my  whole  family  in  it.  Surprisingly,  I  came  down  to  the  sewer 
and  I  heard  voices;  so  I  got  scared  to  death.  Then  I  heard  a  voice  in  Jewish,  "Who  is  it?"  They  were 
frightened  too.  Maybe  I  was  a  Pole.  When  I  heard  Jewish  I  wasn't  afraid  anymore  and  I  answered, 

"It's  me.  I'm  Jewish."  Quite  a  lot  of  people  had  had  the  same  idea  to  hide.  I  was  standing  in  water  up 
to  my  knees. 
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We  went  out  from  the  sewers  at  night  and  we  got  into  the  Polish  co-op,  a  store  outside  with  a 
basement  where  they  were  preserving  surplus  eggs  for  the  winter  in  big  square  cement  things.  No  eggs 
were  left.  It  was  November.  We  knew  it  would  be  empty  until  the  spring.  The  other  people  in  the 
sewer  made  up  with  the  same  policeman  who  helped  me  get  into  the  sewer  to  remove  some  bricks  to 
make  a  hole  so  we  could  get  into  the  egg  storage  area  of  the  co-op  without  cracking  the  lock.  This  is 
how  we  got  out  of  the  sewer  and  stayed  there.  In  the  morning,  we  heard  a  lot  of  noise  from  the  street 
and  didn't  know  what  was  happening.  There  was  a  little  bit  of  a  window  at  sidewalk  level.  This  is 
when  we  saw  all  of  the  Jews  being  taken  out.  We  heard  people  rummaging  through  the  houses, 
shooting  people  who  were  hiding.  And  then  the  policeman  came  near  that  little  window,  which  had  no 
glass  but  bars,  and  he  threw  in  a  box  of  hard  candy  and  he  told  us,  they're  sending  us  all  away, 

"You're  on  your  own."  He  wouldn't  be  able  to  help  us  any  more.  I  remember  his  first  name:  Yussel. 

Every  day  everybody  got  one  candy.  There  was  no  food  there.  We  just  used  the  candy  to  wet 
our  mouth  when  it  was  dry.  For  that  matter  when  I  take  a  candy  in  my  mouth  now  I  never  finish  it.  I 
take  it  out  of  my  mouth.  This  is  left  over  from  those  days. 

At  night  one  of  us  had  to  be  up  watching  to  make  sure  there  was  no  snoring.  We  would  wake 
up  the  snorer  so  he  couldn't  be  heard  outside.  Until  one  day  we  heard  noise  because  the  Polacks  started 
to  look  in  the  apartments  where  the  Jews  lived  to  rummage  for  whatever  the  Germans  had  left.  They 
knew  more  about  hiding  things  than  the  Germans.  They  saw  where  the  bricks  didn't  look  so  good,  so 
they  started  to  take  those  bricks  out.  We  started  to  run  out  and  the  Poles  started  to  call  that  we're 
Jewish  to  the  Germans  in  German.  "It's  Juden."  So  every  one  of  us  ran  in  a  different  direction.  I  knew 
exactly  where  to  run.  I  ran  to  my  friend's  back  yard.  A  different  neighborhood  from  my  own.  I  knew 
the  outhouse  was  big  there.  I  got  into  one  of  those  bathrooms  and  I  locked  it  and  I  stayed  there  until  it 
got  a  little  dark  and  then  I  went  out,  but  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  or  where  to  go. 
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I  thought  I'd  go  to  the  mayor's  wife.  And  see  if  she  can  help  me.  I  thought  there  were  no  Jews 
anymore.  In  the  meantime,  as  I  walked  on  a  side  street,  I  met  my  home  room  teacher  from  public 
school.  The  truth  is  she  belonged  to  the  Sokolnia,  a  very  anti-semitic  organization  that  all  the  teachers 
belonged  to.  I  was  scared  she  was  going  to  turn  me  in.  She  asked  me  if  I  had  been  resurrected  like 
Jesus  because  I  looked  like  I'd  come  back  from  the  grave.  So  I  told  her  that  I  was  hiding  and  I  didn't 
eat  and  I  didn't  comb  my  hair.  I  had  hair  in  braids  down  to  the  knee.  I  never  remember  having  a 
haircut.  So  I  was  very  surprised  when  she  said,  "Come  with  me,"  and  took  me  into  her  house  and  told 
me  to  wash  up,  comb  my  hair,  and  left  something  for  me  to  eat.  And  she  said  she  knows  there  are 
some  Jews  who  are  left  to  work  in  a  big  farm  at  the  end  of  town,  called  Fitting.  The  strong  Jews  were 
chosen  to  work  on  that  farm.  So  maybe  I'll  be  able  to  smuggle  in  there.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  and 
where  to  go. 

So  I  went  there  and  she  told  me  that  I  could  smuggle  in  and  bribe  a  German  to  work  there.  I 
told  her  I  had  a  little  money.  It  was  very  dark  already.  When  I  came  there  I  waited  not  far  from  the 
gate  and  then  when  an  older  German  soldier  came  out,  I  had  the  guts  to  go  over  to  him,  and  said  I  had 
all  that  money  and  I  want  to  give  it  to  him  because  I  want  to  work.  He  let  me  in  there.  I  was  there  for 
four  days.  (I  was  about  a  week  in  the  egg  place  but  not  really  sure;  no  time  telling  there.) 

Then  they  started  rumors  going  around  that  they're  going  to  be  Judenrein.  So  I  ran  away  and 
went  to  that  Polish  woman,  the  mayor's  wife.  And  I  told  her  that  my  father  wanted  me  to  survive.  This 
is  when  it  started  to  work  on  me  that  I  had  to  survive.  It  was  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  needed  Polish 
papers.  She  said,  "You  stay  here,  and  I'll  go  to  my  husband's  office  and  see  what  we  can  do."  She 
tried  to  do  everything  she  could,  really.  She  came  home  with  some  papers  and  gave  me  a  different 
name:  Gruenman,  which  could  be  a  Polish  as  well  as  a  Jewish  name.  She  told  me  I  could  stay  there; 
she  was  very  good  to  me.  I  slept  over  the  night  and  then  the  husband  came  home,  the  mayor,  and  he 
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said,  "There  is  Jews,"  and  he  told  me  where.  They  are  all  men  and  they  are  picking  up  iron  for  the 
Germans  and  that  maybe  I  could  stay  there  with  them  a  while.  Then  the  mayor  and  his  wife  went  out. 
And  I  was  thinking  I  could  not  risk  their  life  because  if  I  was  caught  they'd  kill  them. 

So  I  left  a  note  and  filled  up  my  pockets  with  all  the  food  I  could  find,  and  went  where  the  Jews 
are.  I  still  looked  for  a  place  where  Jews  are,  even  though  I  had  Polish  papers.  I  stayed  there  a  little 
while,  hiding,  not  to  go  out  on  the  streets,  not  to  be  seen.  Then  the  Germans  started  to  talk  about 
sending  the  men  away  because  they  didn't  need  the  iron  any  more.  The  Jews  kept  saying  they're  going 
to  run  to  Shidlovietcz  where  there's  a  concentration  of  Jews  not  far  from  my  town.  As  the  Germans 
were  making  the  small  towns  Judenrein  they  were  concentrating  the  Jews  in  Shidlovietcz.  So  some  of 
the  men  said  they're  going  to  run  there.  I  decided  this  is  what  I'm  going  to  do.  Then  I  changed  my 
mind  and  didn't  go  to  Shidlovietcz  and  I  ran  away  to  the  woods.  I  thought  I'll  meet  the  partisans  there, 
who  were  fighting  Hitler.  But  I  didn't  and  this  is  where  I  was  hiding,  alone,  and  in  the  day  I  went  to 
the  wheat  fields  and  lay  down  to  fall  asleep  and  the  wheat  was  high  enough  to  hide  me.  At  night  I  ran 
back  to  the  woods.  In  the  woods  there  were  wild  blueberries  and  I  lived  on  them.  This  was  my 
nourishment.  You  lose  time.  I  have  no  idea  how  long  I  did  that  but  it  was  probably  a  whole  summer 
and  half  of  the  following  winter.  After  they  cut  the  wheat,  I  stayed  altogether  in  the  woods.  At  night  I 
used  to  go  to  the  fields  where  they  grow  the  potatoes  and  get  one  that  was  left.  There  was  quite  a  few 
left.  So  I'd  pick  them  and  eat  them  raw.  So  between  berries  and  potatoes  I  was  nourished.  You  lived 
in  terrible  fear  that  a  German  or  a  Polack  might  see  you. 

One  night  when  it  was  dark  I  went  to  the  train  station  because  I  had  the  Polish  papers  already 
and  went  to  Shidlovietcz.  They  gave  me  an  address  and  they  said  it's  an  old  leather  factory,  which  my 
father  used  to  do  business  with.  I  came  there  and  found  the  place  which  was  an  old  broken  up  factory 
where  the  Jews  lived  and  I  stayed  there. 
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One  day  somebody  heard  where  I  was  from  and  he  came  over  to  me  and  said  he  had  dealt  with 
someone  from  Konske,  and  asked,  Did  you  know  an  Oxenhandler?  And  this  was  my  name.  And  he 
told  me  that  my  brother-in-law  is  in  Radom.  They  took  my  sister  away  with  the  children  but  they  left 
him  because  he  was  young  and  strong.  When  I  heard  that,  I  said  I  must  go  to  Radom.  See,  I  still 
believed  my  sister  is  alive  too.  This  was  the  sister  I  used  to  go  to  school  with. 

I  felt  terrified  the  whole  time.  I  met  three  girls  my  age  in  Shidlovietcz  two  of  whom  were  from 
Radom.  The  third  one  came  in  a  day  after  me.  And  she  said  she'll  take  us  to  Radom.  (I'm  not  sure  if 
she  was  Jewish  or  not.)  She  said  she  knows  how  to  smuggle  us  into  Radom.  She  said  the  only  time  we 
can  do  this  is  Sylvester  Night,  New  Year's  Eve.  "All  the  Germans  are  drunk  and  they  don't  know  what 
they  are  doing.  And  I'll  show  you  how  to  smuggle  into  this  little  ghetto  which  had  a  big  high  fence. 

You  have  to  be  ready  to  jump,  otherwise,  don't  go,"  she  said.  We  all  said  we  can  jump.  It  was  terrible 
sitting  in  that  dark  train.  The  train  was  dark  because  they  were  afraid  of  bombs.  The  Germans  were  all 
over  the  place.  They  were  singing  songs  to  kill  the  Jews.  And  bragging  that  this  one  killed  that  many 
and  that  one  killed  that  many. 

We— four  girls—  smuggled  ourselves  into  the  ghetto  in  Radom  and  everybody  ran  in  a  different 
direction  because  everybody  was  looking  for  somebody  or  something  else.  And  finally,  I  found  out 
where  my  brother-in-law  lived  and  I  went  there  to  see  him.  The  emotions  were  so  high  that  we 
couldn't  talk  for  quite  a  while.  We  were  just  crying  and  reminiscing.  He  told  me  what  happened  to  his 
family  and  I  told  him  what  happened  to  my  family.  This  took  us  a  whole  night;  we  didn't  go  to  sleep 
because  we  didn't  stop  crying  and  talking.  In  the  morning  he  had  to  go  early  to  work  and  he  told  me 
not  to  go  out  until  he  found  out  what's  going  on  and  comes  back  from  work.  There  was  one  little  room 
he  lived  in— you  could  hardly  move  around.  There  was  no  food  in  the  room  and  this  is  the  way  I  sat 
until  he  came  home  from  work. 
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When  he  came  home  he  told  me  that  a  terrible  thing  happened;  they  caught  two  of  the  girls 
who  had  smuggled  into  the  ghetto  with  me  and  the  Germans  gave  an  order  to  the  Judenrat  that  if  the 
other  two  don't  come  forward,  every  day  they're  going  to  take  10  Jews  out  and  shoot  them.  This  was  a 
horror.  So  right  away  I  could  not  go  that  evening  because  there  was  a  curfew.  Jews  couldn't  be  seen 
on  the  street .  I  had  to  wait  until  early  in  the  morning  when  my  brother-in-law  took  me  to  the  Judenrat 
and  I  told  them  that  I'm  one  of  those  two  who  smuggled  in  together  with  the  other  two.  And  sure 
enough,  as  soon  as  they  began  to  call  the  Gestapo  to  say  they  had  me,  the  fourth  girl  walked  into  the 
Judenrat.  And  then  they  said  all  four  were  here  already.  Because  we  thought  we  could  not  let  innocent 
Jews  die  for  us.  They  might  as  well  shoot  us. .  .because  we  thought  we  were  going  to  be  shot  as  soon 
as  we  came  forward.  After  an  hour  sitting  there,  something  like  that,  in  the  Judenrat,  an  SS  man  came 
in  and  took  us  to  the  Gestapo  office.  When  we  came  there  we  saw  the  other  two. 

The  SS  man  said,  "Now  you're  all  four  together,  you  tell  us  how  the  partisans  communicate." 

He  thought  we  were  partisans  and  would  know  how  they  get  ammunition,  you  know.  But  we  weren't 
partisans,  so  we  really  didn't  know  anything  about  the  partisans.  All  we  knew  is  that  they  lived  in  the 
woods.  They  did  not  believe  us.  Then  they  started  to  call  out  each  one  separately  to  a  different  room 
to  interrogate  us.  To  me  they  said  if  I  tell  them  the  secrets  of  the  partisans,  they  they'll  send  me  to 
Palestine  to  live.  I  was  the  youngest  and  they  spoke  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  little  girl.  They  offered  me 
anything  a  person  can  think  of,  just  to  give  them  the  secrets.  I  kept  telling  them,  "I  don't  know  those 
secrets  because  I  don't  belong  to  the  partisans."  I  didn't  want  to  tell  them  why  I  smuggled  into  the 
ghetto  because  I  didn't  want  to  endanger  my  brother  -in-law. 

I  don't  know  what  happened  with  the  others  because  I  didn't  see  them  anymore.  They  kept  me 
chained  to  a  bed  leg  and  they  put  the  food  not  in  reach  and  they  told  me  if  I'm  not  going  to  tell 
them. .  .here  is  the  food.  If  I  tell  them,  they'll  give  me  food.  I  was  beaten.  I  was  treated  horribly  there. 
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One  day  they  took  me  to  another  room  and  another  SS  man  came  in  and  started  to  beat  me  in  the  worst 
way  and  then  finally  I  said,  that  I'm  Jewish  and  they  can  shoot  me  and  it'll  be  over  with.  But  they  did 
not  believe  me.  They  were  frightened  of  the  partisans  the  way  we're  afraid  of  terrorists.  They  were 
afraid  to  get  into  the  woods  because  of  the  way  the  partisans  operated.  They  did  not  believe  me  but 
another  SS  man  came  in  and  he  said,  "What?  There's  a  Jew  still  alive?  Let's  shoot  her  and  stuff  her 
and  put  her  in  the  museum."  They  had  taken  away  already  the  remnants  from  Radom  and 
Shidlovietcz. 

The  following  day  they  put  me  in  a  truck  and  they  said,  "You're  very  lucky.  They  didn't  shoot 
you.  You're  going  to  jail."  I  was  all  by  myself  in  this  truck.  And  all  the  way  there  I  was  crying;  I 
couldn't  imagine  what  a  jail  means.  The  only  thing  I  thought  of  was  that  in  jail  the  rats  will  eat  you  up 
alive.  I  couldn't  imagine  it.  When  I  was  home  we  never  talked  about  those  things.  I  kept  asking  God 
why  they  didn't  shoot  me.  Then  I  also  talked  to  my  father  and  asked,  "Why  did  you  make  me  leave 
and  run  away?  To  be  so  scared  of  the  rats?"  (I'm  still  frightened  to  death,  even  of  the  word  "mouse.") 
Sure  enough,  when  we  got  to  the  jail,  they  put  me  in  the  room  and  there  were  the  other  three.  So  we 
got  together  and  we  all  started  to  cry.  We  were  black  and  blue  from  beatings. .  .the  others  too.  My  face 
was  swollen;  they  could  hardly  recognize  me.  And  this  is  the  way  we  sat  in  that  jail.  They  did  not 
beat  us  or  send  us  to  work  there  but  they  gave  us  very  very  little  food.  Once  the  Judenrat  came  and 
they  knew  that  we  are  in  jail  and  they  brought  us  a  few  pieces  of  bread.  So  this  is  what  kept  us  going. 
The  Judenrat  also  told  us  that  the  Germans  were  going  to  take  the  Jews  away,  to  make  the  area 
Judenrein  and  they  were  being  taken  to  Treblinka,  which  we  later  learned  was  one  of  the  killing  camps. 
There  were  rats  there  but  we  were  covered.  So  when  we  saw  a  rat  we  started  to  move  and  the  rats 
moved  away. 
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We  didn't  know  exactly  how  long  we  were  there.  Couldn't  tell  time.  So  one  night  the  guards 
came  and  said  we  should  get  dressed  and  come  out  from  the  cell.  So  we  got  dressed  quickly  and  went 
out.  We  started  to  cry  because  we  thought  they  were  going  to  shoot  us.  This  is  what  they  used  to  do. 
We  always  heard  the  shots  at  night.  It  was  a  big  jail.  One  of  the  guards  said  to  me,  "What's  wrong  with 
you  people?  Why  are  you  crying?  You're  going  to  a  place  where  you'll  have  a  chance  to  live  your  life 
out."  After  that  they  put  us  with  a  lot  of  other  people,  all  Poles  except  us,  on  a  truck.  The  Poles  were 
criminals—killers  and  robbers  and  political  anti-Germans. 

We  drove— I'm  not  sure  how  long— until  we  came  to  a  place  that  said  outside  the  gates,  before 
we  drove  up,  "Arbeit  Macht  Frei."  We  figured,  and  we  said  to  each  other,  that  maybe  the  guard  in  the 
jail  is  right,  maybe  we  will  have  a  chance  to  live  if  they  let  us  work  They  told  us  that  this  is 
Auschwitz. 

As  we  entered  the  camp,  we  still  didn't  know  where  we  were.  But  after  a  few  minutes  we  saw 
people  five  in  a  row  coming  back  from  work,  broken  up,  they  could  hardly  walk,  like  skeletons,  and 
the  music  plays— classical  music.  You  can't  even  explain  what  we  thought  of  that.  You  can't  even  say 
it  in  words.  The  combination  of  the  music  and  the  people  broken  up  and  in  rags.  We  didn't  know  then 
that  this  was  Mengele.  An  SS  man  was  standing  and  looking  them  over  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  saw 
that  they  were  trying  to  straighten  up  and  walk  straight.  We  thought  we  were  in  a  crazy  house.  We 
didn't  know  where  we  were. 

The  ground  was  limey  so  it  didn't  absorb  the  water.  Like  quicksand  almost.  Hard  to  lift  your 
feet  out  of  the  mud.  Then  we  saw  the  barbed  wire,  we  didn't  know  it's  electrified.  We  saw  every  few 
steps  a  booth  with  an  SS  man  standing  in  it.  Elie  Weisel  once  told  me  at  a  dinner,  "Frances,  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try,  there's  a  language  that  only  survivors  can  understand." 
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We  started  to  cry,  so  an  SS  man  said,  "Don't  cry  yet;  you  didn't  see  everything  yet."  As  they 
took  us  deeper  into  the  camp,  they  started  to  unload  us  into  a  building.  I  had  some  beautiful  boots  and 
one  of  the  women  asked  if  I  wanted  to  give  her  the  boots  before  they  were  taken  away.  I  was  smart 
enough  to  say  yes,  which  the  others  didn't  do  because  they  thought  they  were  going  to  get  their  clothes 
back.  Then  they  took  everything  away  from  us,  including  our  clothing.  This  is  the  building  where 
they  give  you  the  showers.  After  they  gave  us  the  shower,  they  took  us  outside  without  any  clothes.  It 
was  February  or  March,  1943.  An  SS  man  came  over  to  us  and  said,  "Come  over  to  the  front  to  show 
how  black  and  blue  we  are."  And  he  said  to  the  others,  "This  is  what  happens  when  you  don't  listen; 
you  get  beaten  up  like  these  girls."  They  shaved  the  hair  up  with  a  razor  so  not  one  hair  is  left.  Two 
SS  women  standing  and  waiting  for  my  hair  because  the  braids  were  so  beautiful.  They  were  arguing 
about  who  would  get  my  braids.  She  cut  them  off  separate  with  a  scissors  before  she  shaved  my  head. 
She  gave  one  to  each  of  the  SS  women. 

Then  they  put  numbers  on  us.  With  a  needle  like  an  injection,  a  needle  under  the  skin  with  ink. 
The  Poles  got  the  triangles  and  we  got  them  too,  and  that  time  we  didn't  say  that  we're  Jewish. 

Political  prisoners  had  red  triangles  on  their  clothes.  Robbers,  killers  and  homosexuals  had  black 
triangles  with  the  point  down.  Then  they  gave  us  that  dress  with  the  wood  shoes,  no  underwear  and 
took  us  to  block  14.  When  I  came  to  block  14  there  were  no  Jews  there,  they  all  were  Poles  and  the 
Poles  recognized  the  Jews.  The  Germans  didn't  but  the  Poles  did.  We  were  in  a  quarantine;  we  didn't 
go  to  work  until  like  3-4  days.  Then  we  went  out  to  work.  I  met  a  Jewish  woman  from  block  15  and 
she  said  to  me,  when  I  complained  about  being  with  the  Poles  who  were  always  threatening  to  tell  the 
Germans  that  we  were  Jewish,  that  I  didn't  have  to  be  with  the  Poles.  "I  have  the  same  triangle,"  she 
said,  "I  came  from  jail  too  but  I  told  them  I  was  Jewish  and  they  put  me  with  a  Jewish  block." 
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They  gave  the  Jews  who  came  like  the  Poles  from  jail  a  name,  calling  them  karteimeisick.  A 
German  word  meaning  not  to  take  to  the  gas  chambers.  And  the  Jews  who  came  from  jails  were  not 
taken  to  the  gas  chambers  right  away.  You  have  to  talk,  she  said,  to  the  woman  who  was  the  head  of 
the  block--a  Polish  prisoner  in  my  block— and  tell  her  you  want  to  go  to  the  Jewish  block.  She 
convinced  me  I  didn't  have  to  be  afraid  for  the  gas  chambers. 

When  we  were  being  washed  we  didn't  know  this  was  the  gas  chambers  but  we  saw  the  black 
soot  and  fires  coming  out  of  the  chimneys.  Fat  and  bodies  burning  made  fire  with  the  smoke.  And  it 
smelled  like  meat  burning.  So  when  we  came  into  the  block,  we  asked  first  thing,  "What  are  those 
chimneys?"  The  other  prisoners  told  us  that  this  is  where  they're  burning  the  people  who  have  been 
gassed.  Because  for  ashes  they  don't  need  as  much  room  as  for  bodies. 

All  four  of  us  went  to  the  block  captain  and  we  said,  "We're  Jewish."  First  she  didn't  believe  us 
and  the  one  that  was  blond,  Hanka,  didn't  look  Jewish  at  all,  and  said  she  would  stay  with  the  Polish 
group.  But  the  three  of  us  were  sent  to  the  political  uptilig — where  they  decided  on  different  groups— 
and  there  we  kept  telling  them  that  we're  Jewish,  to  the  SS  people  in  the  office.  And  they  said,  "O.K., 
we'll  transfer  you  to  block  15." 

We  came  to  1 5  at  night,  the  workers  came  back  from  work,  and  it  really  was  a  relief;  it  felt 
good  that  we're  among  our  own.  Not  that  we  hated  to  be  on  the  Polish  block  but  you  were  scared  that 
they're  going  to  tell  the  SS.  It  felt  good  to  be  among  Jews.  We  started  to  talk  Jewish  between  us. 

They  really  explained  exactly  how  things  go  in  Auschwitz.  When  a  transport  comes,  Mengele  sorts 
out  the  people.  Those  he  wants  to  be  in  camp  go  to  one  side  and  whoever  is  to  be  gassed  goes  to  the 
other  side.  And  they  told  us  about  the  ovens,  the  burning,  and  that  Jews  were  chosen  by  the  SS  to 
work  there,  and  they  just  have  to  do  this  and  if  they  don't  want  to  do  this,  they're  shot  and  another  one 
is  picked.  They  called  this  the  sonderkomando.  They  used  to  take  out  the  gassed  people  from  the  gas 
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chambers  and  then  they  had  to  examine  them  to  see  if  there  were  any  gold  teeth  and  pull  them  out 
because  the  Germans  wanted  the  gold.  It  was  the  most  terrible  kind  of  work.  They  sometimes 
recognized  family,  cousins.  There's  no  words  to  say  how  those  people  must  have  felt  when  they  had  to 
do  that  but  they  had  no  choice  because  everybody  wanted  to  survive.  If  they  wouldn't  do  it  they  would 
have  killed  them  and  taken  someone  else.  So  the  work  would  have  been  done  anyway. 

I  went  to  work  with  an  ausencommander,  which  meant  I  was  working  outside  of  camp.  They 
were  dynamiting  houses  around  Auschwitz  because  they  did  not  want  any  witnesses,  any  people,  to 
live  there,  and  they  needed  the  space  to  build  more  barracks  and  more  camps  because  they  got  more 
people  in  all  the  time.  So  we  kept  picking  out  whatever  the  SS  people  told  us,  pieces  of  iron  or  metal 
and  the  unbroken  bricks.  And  we  put  the  iron  and  the  bricks  in  separate  wheelbarrows.  And  we 
wheeled  them  over  to  freight  cars  and  they  told  us  that  they  are  sending  the  things  back  to  Germany  for 
the  military.  It  was  a  terrible  job. 

19.  What  was  a  typical  day  in  Auschwitz  like? 

The  barracks  was  very  big.  There  were  three  levels  of  wooden  shelves,  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
About  15  or  so  people  on  each  level.  There  was  straw  on  it.  This  is  the  way  we  slept,  on  these 
compartments.  We  could  not  lay  down  and  stretch  out.  We  slept  sitting  up.  And  if  one  had  to  move 
because  she  got  stiff,  we  all  had  to  move.  We  were  like  packed  sardines.  In  the  same  dress  that  we 
wore  during  the  day,  no  blankets.  So  we  really  warmed  each  other.  When  it  was  raining  outside,  we 
went  to  sleep  in  the  wet  clothes.  The  clothes  dried  on  us  at  night.  They  woke  us  up  at  4:00  in  the 
morning.  We  took  turns  going  to  the  kitchen  to  pick  up  iron  kettles  of  black  water  they  called  tea.  We 
never  knew  what  that  tea  was  tinted  with  because  it  smelled,  a  certain  smell.  We  really  had  to  hold  our 
nose  closed,  we  shouldn't  smell  it  and  close  our  eyes  when  we  drank  it.  Everyone  drank  it.  If  I  drank 
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it,  everyone  did  because  I  didn't  need  a  lot  of  food.  I  was  that  hungry.  This  was  the  drinking  for  the 
day.  We  had  no  water. 

Then  we  went  out  on  the  cell  appel.  And  they  counted  and  recounted  until  broad  daylight  came 
out.  Because  they  did  not  send  us  to  work  when  it  was  still  dark.  And  then  we  went  to  work.  When 
we  came  to  work  we  got  those  wheelbarrows  and  we  started  to  work.  It  was  very  hard  work  because 
we  were  always  in  a  bent  down  position.  We  were  surrounded  by  the  SS  with  the  dogs.  We  were  all 
women. 

The  worst  time  of  it  was  in  the  winter.  Because  in  the  winter  the  snow  accumulated  on  our  backs 
and  shoulders  and  when  we  straightened  out  for  a  minute  the  SS  saw  the  snow  fall  from  our  shoulders 
and  saw  that  we  had  stopped  for  a  minute.  They  set  the  dogs  on  us.  That  happened  to  me  once.  I 
knew  I  had  to  straighten  out  for  a  split  second  and  they  set  the  dogs  on  me  with  a  big  smile.  (I  ask 
myself  plenty  of  times  ;  Am  I  dreaming?  Did  this  happen?)  When  the  dogs  caught  you  on  the  neck 
then  you  bled  to  death.  But  I  was  lucky;  the  dog  bit  me  on  my  thigh  and  somehow  it  healed  up.  My 
dress  was  full  of  blood  and  somehow  without  medication  it  healed  up.  I  washed  the  blood  off  my  leg 
when  I  came  back  to  the  camp  with  some  black  dirty  snow,  which  was  dirty  from  the  chimneys  where 
they  were  burning  the  people. 

They  brought  lunch  in  trucks  to  the  working  place.  We  had  to  stay  in  the  line  not  talking. 
Whoever  gave  a  push  or  said  something  didn't  get  lunch.  And  this  was  the  worst  part  of  it.  We  were 
scared.  The  capo  did  it. 

Each  of  us  had  a  metal  bowl  and  a  spoon.  This  was  the  most  important  thing  in  your  life;  more 
than  your  life.  If  you  lost  it  you  didn't  eat.  You  were  holding  it.  You  slept  with  it.  You  never  let  it 
out  of  your  sight.  Can  you  imagine  this?  It's  crazy.  When  we  were  working  we  put  it  down  in  a 
specific  place.  As  we  marched  in  rows  of  five  to  our  work,  we  put  the  bowls  and  spoon  down  before 
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we  began  working.  At  lunch  time  we  had  to  go  quietly  and  get  the  bowl  and  if  we  made  noise  or 
pushed  they  hit  us  over  the  head  and  were  really  hurting  us.  The  soup  consisted  of  all  the  scraps  that 
should  have  gone  into  the  garbage  from  the  SS  people,  whatever  they  left  plus  potato  peels,  and  water. 
Sometimes  you'd  find  a  tiny  piece  of  meat,  that's  how  we  knew  it  was  what  was  left  over.  Sometimes 
also  a  piece  of  potato.  This  is  what  kept  us  until  the  night. 

Before  it  started  to  get  dark  they  took  us  back  to  camp.  When  we  came  close  to  the  gate,  the  music 
was  playing—Beethoven  and  things  like  that--and  Mengele  was  standing  so  we  were  afraid.  As  tired 
and  broken  up  as  we  were,  we  had  to  stand  up  straight,  make  believe,  and  walk  right  because  whoever 
wasn't  to  the  liking  of  Mengele,  they  took  him  out  of  the  ranks  and  put  him  in  a  special  block  and  when 
they  had  enough  people  there  they  took  them  to  the  gas  chambers. 

Then  they  started  again  the  cell  appel.  Just  like  in  the  morning.  Counting  us  over  and  over  again. 
They  kept  us  like  this  for  hours  for  no  reason  at  all.  We  were  tired;  we  couldn't  stand  on  our  feet  any 
more.  We  were  hoping  and  praying  they  should  let  us  into  the  barracks.  Finally,  they  gave  us  a  piece 
of  bread  and  let  us  into  the  barracks. 

This  way  we  went  straight  to  sleep.  In  the  same  uniform,  in  the  same  thing.  In  the  morning  when 
we  got  up,  in  between  a  lot  of  people  died  at  night.  We  slept  with  them  at  night.  At  night  the  rats  or 
mice  came  up  to  the  people  who  were  dead  and  ate  pieces  out  of  them.  The  rats  tried  to  eat  the  living 
people,  too,  and  we  chased  them  away.  When  we  slept  we  could  not  rest  because  the  lice  were  eating 
us  up  alive.  They  were  so  big  and  so  many  and  they  were  in  the  seams  of  the  dress.  It  was  terrible. 

But  sometimes  we  could  start  to  kill  them  when  it  was  light  before  we  fell  asleep.  We  would  pick  at 
them  and  kill  them.  That's  why  we  got  up  so  tired  when  they  woke  us  up  for  cell  appel. 

In  the  morning  we  took  out  the  dead  bodies.  They  had  to  be  counted.  It  felt  terrible  because 
sometimes  the  next  person  to  you  was  dead  in  the  morning.  It  was  so  horrible  you  couldn't  even 
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cry;  there  were  no  tears.  You  just  took  them  out  and  said  good  bye  and  put  them  down  on  the 
grounds  and  the  truck  came  and  took  the  bodies  to  the  ovens. 

The  air  in  Auschwitz  was  horrible  because  the  smoke  and  the  soot  from  the  burning  bodies 
came  out  of  the  chimneys  black  and  this  is  what  we  were  breathing  in.  So  that  when  we  spit  out 
our  saliva  was  all  black.  It  was  burning  without  a  stop. 

When  we  walked  to  work  we  passed  by  the  sundercommander— the  Jews  from  concentration 
camps  who  had  to  work  taking  out  the  gassed  bodies  from  the  gas  chambers  and  put  them  in  the 
ovens  to  be  burned  but  before  they  burned  them  they  had  to  see  if  they  had  gold  teeth  and  pull  them 
out--and  we  saw  them  pulling  out  the  gold  teeth  of  the  bodies.  If  they  stopped  for  a  minute  or  they 
started  to  feel  terrible,  they  were  shot.  And  other  people  were  brought  in  from  camp.  So  if  they 
wanted  to  survive  they  had  to  do  it.  I  can't  imagine  how  they  felt.  This  must  have  been  the  most 
terrible  thing  to  do.  They  took  out  the  bodies  and  they  recognized  their  family  members. 

You  can't  describe  the  inhuman  conditions  in  Auschwitz.  The  hard  labor,  not  being  able  to  rest, 
keeping  us  for  hours  standing  in  the  cell  appel  and  not  feeding  us.  We  worked  to  exhaustion, 
beaten  like  mules,  starved,  and  the  rats  didn't  let  us  rest  and  the  lice  were  unbearable.  They  were 
sucking  our  last  blood  out  of  us  and  they  were  so  big. 

And  in  all  these  inhuman  conditions  the  will  of  surviving  and  seeing  Hitler  losing  was 
strong.  We  talked  about  getting  out,  about  getting  free,  about  surviving.  Crying.  Reminding 
ourselves  about  our  parents  and  families.  Hoping  that  they  are  alive  someplace,  too,  and  that 
they're  fighting  to  survive. 

Sometimes  we  talked  about  how  wonderful  it  was  being  together  with  our  families. 
Praying  together.  We  made  up  a  lot  of  prayers,  talking  to  God,  asking  Him  for  certain  things.  A 
lot  of  people  said,  What  are  you  praying  for?  There  is  no  God.  We  said,  There  has  to  be  a  God 
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because  we're  alive  and  we're  still  here  and  we  were  hoping  that  God  is  going  to  help  and  we'll 
survive.  We  used  to  pray  for  the  rest  of  the  family  that  they're  protected  someplace  and  that  we're 
going  to  see  them  again  after  the  liberation. 

I  thought  especially  of  my  brother's  little  children  and  my  sister's  children.  After  seeing  what 
was  going  on  in  Auschwitz  I  didn't  think  they  were  still  alive.  But  the  children  were  so  helpless 
and  so  beautiful.  I  saw  in  Auschwitz,  we  passed  by  near  the  gas  chambers  and  I  saw  the  way  they 
were  tearing  out  the  children  from  the  mother's  arms  and  the  mother  was  screaming  and  they  were 
not  even  waiting  to  get  them  in  the  gas  chambers.  They  were  killing  them  on  the  spot.  So  I 
already  knew  they  were  not  alive,  so  I  thought  of  them  a  lot. 

Every  time  another  transport  came  you  saw  how  many  were  picked  to  work  in  camp  or  go  to 
the  gas  chambers,  you  were  praying  to  God  that  your  family  was  picked  to  go  to  the  camp  to  work. 
I  was  scared  for  my  father  and  mother  but  I  was  always  hoping  that  my  sisters  and  brothers  were 
o.k.  working  in  a  camp  someplace.  This  hope  is  what  kept  you  going  too.  Because  you  were 
hoping  that  one  day  if  you  survived  you  would  see  your  family.  Otherwise,  there  wasn't  even  a 
reason  to  want  to  live  in  those  kind  of  conditions,  the  way  we  lived  in  Auschwitz. 

20.  Did  people  want  to  die  in  these  circumstances? 

There  was  a  great  will  to  survive,  to  outlast  Hitler,  to  show  that  Hitler  couldn't  do  it.  This  is 
how  I  survived,  the  will  of  seeing  that  he  didn't  kill  all  the  Jews. 

20.  How  did  you  keep  your  faith  in  Auschwitz? 

We  kept  the  faith  because  we  didn't  want  Hitler  to  win.  We  knew  as  long  as  Jews  were  alive 
that  Hitler  didn't  win.  I  remember  we  found  out  when  it  was  Passover  and  we  didn't  eat  the  piece 
of  bread  the  first  day  but  we  couldn't  survive  so  we  ate  it  the  following  day  but  we  didn't  eat  it  the 
first  day.  There  were  a  lot  of  times  in  the  block  before  we  went  to  sleep,  together  the  women  were 
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praying.  Really  not  the  real  prayer  but  we  made  up  what  we  wanted  to  tell  God  and  what  we 
wanted  to  ask  Him  for.  And  then  we  thanked  Him  for  surviving  so  far.  A  lot  of  them  did  not  take 
part  in  that.  They  said:  What  are  you  saying?  How  can  there  be  a  God  if  this  is  happening?  But 
us  who  did  it,  the  belief  in  God  was  so  deep  in  us,  that  we  felt  there  is  a  God  and  it's  going  to  finish 
and  some  of  us  are  going  to  survive. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  it  became  popular  in  Auschwitz  a  song  which  somebody  wrote  it  in 
Auschwitz  and  they  called  it  "Neivaolnicze  Tango."  It  was  about  dreaming,  about  surviving  and 
coming  out  of  Auschwitz  and  feeling  the  freedom.  It's  a  beautiful  thing.  I  remember  most  of  it. 

We  dream  of  the  smell  of  the  green  fields,  not  of  the  smoke,  and  the  whole  world  gets  together, 
every  European  country,  and  that  all  the  countries  get  together  and  sing  the  freedom  song.  It's 
really  everything  about  freedom,  like  you  get  out  and  start  to  smell  the  good  air,  and  you're  not 
going  to  see  the  faces  of  the  guards,  and  every  country  will  play  its  own  instrument,  and  we're 
going  to  remember  the  horrors  of  Auschwitz.  It's  a  pretty  song.  Nobody  ever  wrote  about  it.  It  was 
in  Polish,  not  in  Yiddish. 

22.  Tell  me  about  the  people  you  were  with. 

I  made  a  friend  who  saved  my  life.  She  worked  in  the  bekleidescamer.  It  was  the  barrack 
where  they  took  away  the  clothes  from  all  the  transports.  People  came  with  the  suitcases  to  be 
resettled.  All  their  possessions  went  to  the  bekleidescamer.  Here  they  sorted  out  the  clothes  and 
opened  up  seams  to  find  money  and  jewelry  sewn  into  clothes.  I  had  done  it  too.  My  mother's 
diamond  was  in  the  seam  of  the  dress.  My  friend's  name  was  Roza  Robota,  from  Czechinoff  in 
Poland.  She  saved  my  life  a  lot  of  times  by  risking  her  life  to  bring  me  pieces  of  clothing  to  cover  my 
feet,  they  shouldn't  get  frozen  in  the  winter  because  I  kept  losing  the  wooden  shoes  and  I  walked 
around  barefoot  because  I  had  very  small  feet  and  the  shoes  were  very  big.  And  the  grounds  were  very 
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limey  in  Auschwitz  and  once  you  put  your  feet  in  you  couldn't  pull  them  out.  If  she'd  been  caught  she 
would  have  been  shot  on  the  spot.  She  was  that  kind  of  person.  She  helped  a  lot  of  people  in 
Auschwitz. 

What  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  now  is  not  talked  about  enough;  it  should  be  better  known. 
One  day  in  Auschwitz  there  was  a  big  explosion.  The  alarm  went  off  and  we  didn't  know  what's 
happening.  We  were  hoping  that  this  meant  the  bombs  were  coming  to  liberate  us.  But  it  wasn't  that. 
We  then  thought  they're  going  to  empty  out  the  whole  camp  and  put  us  in  the  gas  chambers.  The  SS 
men  were  running  around  all  over.  They  took  us  right  back  from  work  and  had  the  cell  appel  and  put 
us  in  the  barracks.  The  following  day  as  we  went  to  work  we  found  out  that  an  oven  was  dynamited, 
which  is  still  visible  in  Auschwitz,  and  that  they  arrested  four  girls.  Roza  Robota,  Regina  Safirsztain, 
Ala  Gertner,  Ester  Waizblum.  Ala,  Regina  and  Ester  worked  in  an  ammunition  factory  not  far  from 
Auschwitz,  so  they  smuggled  in  every  day  a  little  bit  of  dynamite.  They  risked  their  life.  They  had  to 
be  very  brave  because  they  knew  they  would  be  not  only  killed  but  tortured.  And  they  gave  the 
dynamite  to  Roza  Robota  and  Roza  Robota  took  the  dynamite  and  left  it  on  one  spot  near  the 
sonderkomando.  A  lot  of  people  were  involved  but  I  didn't  know  them:  those  four  women  I  knew. 

And  the  sonderkomando  picked  up  every  day  that  little  bit  of  ammunition  until  they  accumulated 
enough  to  dynamite  one  oven  because  they  felt  if  one  oven  is  going  to  be  out  of  commission,  so  maybe 
they  wouldn't  gas  so  many  people  because  they  wouldn't  be  able  to  bum  them  all.  That's  why  they  did 
that.  One  German  was  killed;  the  oven  was  out  of  commission  for  about  two  weeks.  So  we  were 
hoping  that  in  two  weeks  they  didn't  gas  all  the  people,  so  maybe  some  people  were  saved  and  went 
into  camp  instead  of  being  gassed  right  away. 

They  took  the  girls  away  and  put  them  under  lock  and  key  in  main  Auschwitz  and  they  must 
have  tortured  them  something  terrible  to  tell  them  more  people  who  were  involved.  Apparently  they 
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did  not  say  it  because  there  were  no  more  arrests  in  Auschwitz.  And  then  they  took  them  out  on 

th 

January  18.1  keep  yahrzeit  for  them.  They  hung  them  in  front  of  the  whole  camp. 

I  never  forget  what  Roza  Robota  did  for  me.  She  was  the  most  charitable  person  that  lived  on 
this  earth.  She  had  to  die  such  a  terrible  death. 

23.  Were  you  ever  sick  in  the  camp? 

One  day  I  had  such  a  fever  that  my  tongue  was  hard  like  shoe  leather  and  I  couldn't  move  it  from 
the  high  fever.  And  everybody  was  so  nice  to  me.  Even  in  those  inhuman  conditions,  people  tried  to 
help  each  other.  When  I  was  standing  at  cell  appel,  they  tried  to  hold  me  up,  when  the  SS  woman 
wasn't  watching.  So  I  could  stand  and  not  be  taken  to  the  gas  chambers.  When  I  was  asked  why  this 
experience  during  the  war  had  not  embittered  me,  I  answered  that  "I  learned  about  friendship  in 
Auschwitz.  When  I  was  cold,  strangers,  shielded  me  with  their  bodies,  for  they  had  nothing  else  to 
offer  but  themselves."  As  I  was  walking  to  work,  I  bent  down  to  pick  up  some  snow  to  wet  my 
mouth— black  snow— so  my  tongue  wouldn't  be  so  dry.  The  SS  men  who  walked  us  to  work,  who 
watched  us,  saw  me  picking  up  some  snow  and  take  it  to  my  mouth  and  I  got  the  most  terrible  beating 
that  day  and  I  really  thought  I  can't  survive  any  more. 

24.  What  made  it  possible  for  you  to  survive? 

That  day  when  I  was  sick,  as  we  were  standing  at  cell  appel,  a  high  ranking  SS  man  came  by 
and  asked  who  knows  how  to  sew,  who  is  a  seamstress.  (Even  when  I  think  about  it,  it's  unbelievable). 
Naturally,  everybody  said  they're  seamstresses  because  we  knew  if  you're  going  to  do  sewing  it's  got  to 
be  an  inside  job  with  better  conditions.  And  I  was  the  lucky  one.  He  picked  me  from  the  ones  he 
pulled  out.  A  lot  were  chosen.  I  was  the  one  picked  from  the  others.  This  was  the  biggest  miracle 
that  happened  in  Auschwitz  because  I  could  not  take  anymore  the  outside  commander.  Because 
nobody  can  imagine  how  it  felt  to  work  outside:  the  sun  burned  you  through;  the  rain  washed  you— 
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the  only  time  when  I  washed  my  face-and  the  wind  dried  you  out  and  in  the  winter  you  used  to  freeze. 
And  in  those  conditions  I  could  not  work  any  more.  That  miracle  of  being  chosen  to  do  sewing 
allowed  me  to  survive  Auschwitz. 

They  took  us  the  next  day  to  the  sewing  room,  niestubber.  It  was  a  barracks  with  sewing 
machines.  I  was  given  a  job  to  sew  on  buttons  on  the  uniforms  for  the  German  army  by  hand.  For  that 
matter  even  now  I  sew  buttons  so  well  that  a  button  never  comes  off.  My  friends  to  this  day  save 
buttons  for  me. 

We  worked  in  the  camp  in  a  barracks.  We  didn't  have  to  walk  for  miles.  It  was  a  sitting  job. 
And  it  couldn't  come  at  a  better  time  when  I  was  so  sick.  So  every  time  it  was  really  very  very  bad  that 
I  couldn't  take  it  anymore  something  happened  like  an  angel  watching  over  me  and  helped.  I  have  no 
idea  of  when  it  was  that  I  began  working  there.  Most  of  the  time  we  didn't  know  the  date  or  the  month. 
We  just  went  by  the  cold  or  the  warmth  or  the  snow. 

25.  What  were  the  last  months  in  Auschwitz  like? 

Every  time  the  bombers  flew  over  Auschwitz  we  picked  our  heads  up  and  we  were  hoping  and 
praying  that  they  were  going  to  bomb  Auschwitz.  It's  a  heavier  noise  when  the  bombers  go  through  so 
we  knew  it.  But  we  weren't  that  lucky.  A  bomb  never  fell  down.  We  were  hoping  a  bomb  would  hit 
the  tracks  so  they  couldn't  bring  in  the  transports  so  often  but  it  never  happened. 

In  January,  1945,  they  took  us  out  for  cell  appel  one  morning  and  they  said  we're  not  going  to  the 
barracks  any  more  or  going  to  work;  we're  leaving  Auschwitz.  Rumors  went  around  that  the  Russians 
are  very  close  to  Auschwitz;  that's  why  they're  sending  us  out  of  Auschwitz.  Whoever  could  walk  that 
day  walked  out  of  Auschwitz  and  in  the  outside  we  met  the  men,  who  had  been  separated  from  us  by 
barbed  wires,  and  we  started  to  march  together  not  knowing  where  we're  going  or  what  we're  doing. 

We  heard  that  the  SS  gave  it  a  name:  the  Death  March.  The  snow  was  on  the  ground  very  high.  A  lot 
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of  snow  and  freezing  cold.  This  is  the  way  we  walked.  At  night  we  did  not  walk.  They  would  put  us 
into  a  barn  so  we  wouldn't  run  away.  Which  was  good,  so  we  rested  up  overnight.  And  if  there  was  no 
barn  we  had  to  sit  in  the  snow  surrounded  by  the  SS  watching  us  nobody  should  run  away.  A  lot  of  the 
people  died  in  that  death  march.  And  whoever  couldn't  walk  was  shot  and  just  left  on  the  way. 

One  day  I  couldn't  walk  any  more.  And  I  thought  that  this  is  the  end.  But  in  the  end  of  that  march, 
there  was  a  wagon  that  had  SS  knapsacks  in  it  and  a  lot  of  blankets  for  the  SS,  and  there  was  one  man 
there,  a  Pole,  but  not  a  Jew.  His  name  was  Yuzek.  He  said  , "Come  on  here."  He  picked  me  up.  I 
didn't  weigh  much.  He  put  me  on  the  wagon  and  covered  me  up  with  the  blankets  and  the  knapsacks 
so  the  SS  shouldn't  see  what  he  did.  And  this  is  the  way  I  was  in  the  wagon  until  evening.  I  had  to  get 
out  of  the  wagon  fast  because  the  SS  would  come  for  their  blankets. 

What  did  we  eat  there?  You  know,  I  don't  remember.  This  is  the  way  it  saved  my  life.  This  one 
day's  rest  saved  my  life  so  I  could  walk  again.  This  is  part  of  my  survival;  that  every  time  in  the  dread 
hour  somebody  helped.  If  I  could  have  remembered  his  second  name  I  would  have  found  him  maybe. 

I  remember  how  he  looked:  I  remember  his  face.  He  was  a  political  prisoner  in  Auschwitz;  a 
communist  or  a  Polish  patriot.  Those  people  were  not  gassed. 

I  don't  remember  how  long  we  walked  or  if  they  fed  us.  How  can  there  be  a  blank  like  that?  I 
keep  thinking  about  it,  but  I  don't  remember.  Until  one  day  they  started  to  put  the  people  on  trains. 

This  was  the  thousands  of  people  who  were  marching.  They  were  putting  them  on  freight  trains.  Then 
all  of  a  sudden  they  could  not  put  in  any  more  people  in  the  cars,  so  we  were  left,  some  of  the  people, 
and  the  train  took  off  and  went  away.  So  we  thought  that  the  few  people  who  were  left-about  70— that 
they're  going  to  shoot  us.  But  it  wasn't  so.  An  hour  later  a  truck  came  and  they  put  us  on  that  truck 
and  we  wound  up  in  Matthausen  in  Austria.  That  was  another  camp  like  Auschwitz,  a  very  large  camp 
with  gas  chambers  but  in  that  time  when  we  came  there,  a  Jew  who  was  in  that  camp  said  that  the  gas 
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chambers  don't  work  any  more.  They  closed  them  up,  that  the  war  is  coming  to  an  end.  And  we  have 
a  chance  to  survive.  This  was  just  a  man's  camp.  Matthausen  had  no  women,  not  like  Auschwitz.  So 
they  put  us  in  a  room  and  locked  the  door  and  this  way  we  were  1 8  women  — chai,  would  you  believe 
it? 

After  a  few  days  they  transferred  us  to  a  women's  camp  in  Lenzing,  Austria.  This  was  a  broken 
up  factory.  When  it  was  raining  outside,  it  rained  in.  It  was  terrible  inhuman  conditions:  filth,  smell. 
And  every  day  they  took  us  out  to  a  cell  waller,  a  factory  that  made  fabrics.  But  no  matter  how  hard 
the  work  was  we  were  happy  to  get  out  of  the  place  where  we  slept  because  it  was  a  horror.  Sleeping 
conditions  were  as  bad  as  Auschwitz— the  lice  and  the  mice— but  there  were  no  gas  chambers,  so  it 
wasn't  as  bad.  And  the  food  was  just  as  bad  as  in  Auschwitz. 

But  we  weren't  there  too  long.  I  don't  remember  the  dates,  but  one  day  we  came  back  from 
work,  the  SS  women  who  were  horrible-they  were  beating  us,  they  were  angry  and  they  said  to  us, 
"Don't  think  you're  going  to  survive  because  we'll  make  sure  of  it  that  before  the  war  is  ended  you're 
going  to  be  dead."  We  cried  the  whole  night  because  we  didn't  know  what  was  going  to  happen  to  us. 
The  following  day  they  did  not  take  us  to  work.  And  we  heard  shooting.  This  was  later  explained  to 
us  by  the  soldiers  that  when  they  take  over  a  city— because  they're  afraid  of  snipers-they  shoot  all  over. 
We  heard  those  shots  and  we  started  to  cry  because  we  didn't  know  what  was  happening.  We  really 
thought  we  weren't  going  to  survive. 

Then  at  twelve  noon  they  brought  the  food  into  where  we  lived,  the  soup,  that  we  used  to  get  at 
work.  All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  a  voice  screaming  in  a  broken  up  German.  Somebody  from  the 
French  people  who  worked  in  the  kitchen.  A  man  started  to  scream  as  they  unloaded  the  food,  "Don't 
eat  the  food;  the  food  is  poison.  You're  going  to  die  if  you  eat  the  food."  He'd  picked  up  some 
German  just  like  me  because  we  heard  only  German.  We  didn't  know  his  name  and  we  never  saw  him 
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again.  Then  the  SS  women  started  to  hit  us  and  scream  at  us  and  wanted  to  make  us  eat  but  somehow 
we  didn't  listen.  Some  of  them  wanted  to  eat  and  other  women  pushed  them  back  and  didn't  let  their 
fellow  inmates  eat.  This  was  really  a  fight.  The  hunger  is  so  big;  they  said,  "Maybe  it's  not  true  about 
the  poison."  But  some  of  us  who  were  stronger  kept  them  from  eating.  And  when  the  SS  women  saw 
that  we  don't  want  to  eat  they  got  very  angry  and  really  were  beating  us. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  we  heard  a  lot  of  shots  again.  And  the  SS  women  disappeared.  They  ran 
away.  So  we  really  didn't  know  what's  happening.  We  spent  that  night  all  by  ourselves  crying,  hungry 
more  than  ever  because  we  didn't  eat  a  whole  day  and  not  knowing  what  the  next  minute  is  going  to 
bring.  We  started  to  say  that  maybe  the  SS  men  would  come  in  with  the  dogs  and  shoot  us. 

Until  the  morning  some  trucks  and  soldiers  came  and  opened  the  doors  and  we  didn't  really 
know  even  what  kind  of  soldiers  these  were  so  we  were  very  frightened.  So  one  of  those  soldiers  came 
out.  He  was  a  Jew  whose  parents  were  bom  in  Poland,  and  he  started  to  talk  to  us  in  a  broken  up 
Polish  which  we  could  hardly  understand.  He  said,  "Stop  crying.  You  are  free.  There  are  no  more 
Germans  here.  We're  the  American  soldiers.  And  we'll  help  you;  we'll  take  care  of  you."  The  other 
soldiers  were  standing  around  crying  like  I'd  never  seen-big  men  with  guns  and  in  uniforms  crying 
like  that.  This  was  horrible  to  see  the  way  they  cried. .  .together  with  us.  And  after  that  soldier  stopped 
talking  we  told  him  in  Polish,  and  he  seemed  to  understand  us,  that  a  French  man  from  the  kitchen  told 
us  the  food  in  the  kitchen  is  poisoned,  so  he  praised  us  for  not  eating  and  he  must  have  said,  "You're 
starved."  So  he  went  out  to  the  truck  and  opened  up  a  lot  of  cans  and  gave  us  whatever  they  had.  They 
probably  didn't  eat  that  day  because  all  their  food  was  given  to  us. 

Another  one  went  and  got  a  cat  and  they  fed  the  cat  the  food  and  the  cat  died  on  the  spot.  So 
the  soldiers  took  those  kettles  with  food  and  put  it  on  the  trucks  because  they  said  they're  going  to 
dispose  of  it  in  a  place  where  it's  not  dangerous.  They  said  they're  going  to  come  back  later  on  and 
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bring  us  some  more  food.  Nobody  on  that  truck  spoke  Yiddish.  If  not  for  that  one  Polish  soldier,  we 
couldn't  make  out  head  or  tail. 

After  a  few  days  we  could  not  go  out  because  that  dress  was  worn  out  and  kept  tearing  and  we 
had  no  shoes  and  we  really  didn't  know  what's  going  to  happen.  Different  soldiers  came  and  fed  us. 
New  faces  because  new  soldiers  wanted  to  come  and  see  us.  We  really  must  have  been  starving 
because  they  gave  us  the  food  before  the  big  trucks  came. 

One  day  two  big  trucks  arrived  and  some  men  came  into  where  we  were  living  and  one  started 
to  speak  Jewish  to  us.  And  said,  they're  coming  from  America  and  they  said  they're  the  Joint.  I  didn't 
know  what  it  was.  They  said  they  came  to  help  us,  and  they  have  packages  for  us,  which  are  going  to 
soon  be  unloaded  and  given  to  us.  We  started  to  cry.  It  was  impossible.  We  thought  that  God  sent 
down  some  angels  to  us.  We  couldn't  believe  an  American  came  to  help  us  from  that  far  and  that 
they're  thinking  of  us  because  we  understood  that  America  is  very  far  away.  We  couldn't  even  bring 
out  the  words  to  say  Thank  You.  It  was  such  an  emotional  time  that  it's  impossible  to  describe.  After 
they  unloaded  the  packages  and  gave  them  to  us,  we  still  didn't  start  to  open  them  because  we  were  so 
emotional  that  we  couldn't  move  even.  We  just  listened  to  what  they  had  to  say  and  they  said,  "The 
Jews  in  America  will  not  forget  you."  This  is  an  organization  that  is  trying  to  help  us  and  he  explained 
what  the  Joint  is--the  American  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee— and  he  said  it  may  take  a  day  or 
two  but  they'll  take  us  to  a  decent  place.  But  we  have  to  be  patient. 

Then  they  left  us  and  said  they're  going  to  come  back  tomorrow.  We  all  started  to  open  the 
packages.  There  were  big  wool  scarves  in  them,  crackers,  candy,  all  kinds  of  food  in  packages, 
cigarettes,  soap,  and  toothpaste  and  creams.  It  was  something  so  precious  that  somebody  gave  us 
something.  We  slept  holding  it,  we  didn't  let  it  out  of  our  sight. 
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They  said  they're  going  to  bring  us  food  from  the  kitchen  and  it's  going  to  be  good.  And  the 
following  day,  before  they  came,  they  delivered  food  from  the  kitchen  and  we  ate  real  soup,  no  more 
leftovers  from  the  SS.  We  said  to  ourselves,  "It's  not  water;  it's  soup."  When  we  put  the  spoon  in,  it 
stood  up.  I  think  it  was  split  pea  soup.  I  realized  it  when  I  came  to  America.  I  didn't  know  at  the  time 
what  it  was. 

The  trouble  was  that  we  ate  too  much  of  it.  A  lot  of  people  got  very  sick.  Their  stomachs  were 
very  shrunken;  they  weren't  used  to  eating.  When  the  Joint  came  back  the  next  day,  later  in  the 
afternoon,  they  told  us  that  they're  going  to  move  us  to  a  better  place.  They  measured  our  feet  to  get  us 
shoes.  And  bring  us  some  clothes,  whatever  they'll  be  able  to. 

And  they  took  some  sick  people,  including  me,  to  a  field  hospital  that  the  Americans  had  put  up 
with  an  American  doctor.  I  wasn't  sick  to  my  stomach  but  I  was  that  skinny.  They  put  me  in  a  body 
cast  because  they  were  afraid  if  I  started  to  move  around  my  bones  were  going  to  break.  I  had  no 
meat  on  them,  no  muscles. 

I  don't  remember  how  long  I  was  there  because  when  I  kept  asking  them,  they  kept  answering 
me:  "What  are  you  in  a  hurry?  Take  it  easy,  we're  going  to  make  you  well." 

I  took  the  package  that  the  Joint  gave  me.  I  didn't  want  to  trust  the  Americans  with  it.  But  the 
Americans  said  they  gave  me  their  word.  There  were  more  soldiers  and  a  nurse  who  spoke  Jewish. 

And  they  promised  when  I  get  well,  they'll  give  it  back  to  me. 

One  day  they  got  me  out  of  that  cast  and  they  started  to  exercise  with  me,  a  lot  of  exercising 
and  walking.  First  holding  on,  and  then  walking  on  my  own.  Then  they  released  me  and  gave  me  my 
package  and  took  me  where  the  other  women  were,  the  SS  barracks  in  Komascheflink,  Austria.  The 
most  beautiful  spot  I've  ever  seen  in  my  life.  Right  near  the  Atter  Zee,  the  water.  There  were  villas 
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across  the  road,  where  very  rich  people  used  to  live.  Maybe  they  were  Jewish  and  the  villas  had  been 
taken  away  from  them. 

The  SS  barracks  were  beautiful.  This  is  where  I  lived  after  the  liberation.  Then  they  got  me  a 
beautiful  skirt  but  I  did  not  have  any  top  with  it  so  I  unraveled  that  scarf  and  the  soldiers  used  to  come 
every  day  and  I  asked  if  he  could  get  from  a  store  needles  to  crochet  and  I  knitted  a  sweater  with  short 
sleeves,  because  I  didn't  have  enough  wool  for  long  sleeves.  It's  in  the  Washington  Holocaust 
Museum.  I  came  with  it  to  America.  It  was  dark  sand  brown.  Like  a  manila  envelope.  The  skirt  was 
black.  We  all  got  the  skirts,  maybe  in  different  colors. 

The  other  girls  told  me  they'd  sold  the  cigarettes  and  got  stockings  for  them.  They'd  given  me  a 
pair  of  shoes  before  I  left  the  hospital.  I  gave  the  cigarettes  for  underwear  because  I  hadn't  yet  gone  to 
town. 

The  Joint  kept  coming  back  but  they  did  not  come  straight  to  us  any  more  with  the  packages. 
They  used  to  come  to  Salzburg  to  give  them  to  the  Central  Committee,  who  took  care  of  us.  Then  they 
had  picked  one  representative  from  us  who  used  to  represent  us  in  Salzburg.  Then  some  men  came  in 
and  when  they  heard  there's  a  camp,  they  were  looking,  wandering  around  to  see  if  there  were  people 
from  their  families.  They'd  been  freed  from  Atter  Zee.  So  they  gave  the  men  a  barrack  on  the  other 
side  to  live  in.  Then  the  men  became  the  representatives  to  Salzburg  and  got  more  things  for  us  that 
we  needed. 

Once  about  five  women,  including  me,  went  to  Salzburg  by  bus  to  ask  the  Central  Committee 
director  for  things  we  really  needed.  When  we  had  to  go  back  to  the  camp,  and  we  were  standing  in 
the  line  for  the  bus,  standing  with  us  were  a  large  group  of  women  who  had  just  come  from  visiting 
their  husbands,  who  were  SS  men  in  a  POW  camp.  When  we  were  at  the  head  of  the  line,  the  bus 
driver  opened  the  back  of  the  bus,  so  they  got  on  before  us  and  we  had  to  stand  the  whole  way.  A  few 
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people  would  get  off  at  every  little  village.  One  woman  shouted  as  she  got  off:  "If  you  think  the  Hitler 
regime  is  over,  you  are  wrong.  Another  Hitler  is  coming. . .and  you're  not  going  to  live  long."  This  has 
been  ringing  in  my  ears  all  those  years.  It  does  not  go  out  of  my  head  because  anti-semitism  is  not 
over  yet. 

While  we  were  living  there  the  Hagganah  came  and  asked  us  if  wanted  to  go  to  Palestine.  They 
said  they  were  working  on  it  and  they're  going  to  try  to  take  us  out  of  the  DP  camps  and  smuggle  us 
into  Palestine.  It's  going  to  take  a  little  while  and  be  patient  and  take  care  of  ourselves  and  get  all  well, 
and  through  the  Central  Committee  they're  going  to  let  us  know  what's  doing  about  getting  to 
Palestine. 

We  started  to  talk  to  the  men  who  came  to  the  camp  and  a  lot  of  the  women  started  going  with 
these  Jewish  men.  One  of  them,  named  Reuben  Ivanovich,  liked  what  I  was  standing  for  and  the  way  I 
behaved  and  he  started  to  talk  to  me  a  lot.  I  kept  talking  about  Jewishness  and  we  have  to  do  things  to 
help  ourselves  and  we  have  to  go  to  Palestine,  saying  it's  the  only  place  for  us.  And  when  people  said 
they're  going  back  to  Poland  I  talked  them  out  of  it.  He  used  to  say  he  sees  in  me  the  things  he  didn't 
see  in  the  other  women. 

Once  I  started  going  out  with  Reuben,  there  came  an  order  from  the  Hagganah  that  we  should 
come  to  Salzburg  right  away  and  they're  going  to  smuggle  us  into  Palestine.  I  didn't  have  much  to 
pack  except  one  little  dress.  I  said  to  Reuben,  that  we  have  to  go  to  Salzburg,  that  we're  going  to  go  to 
Palestine.  Reuben  said  he  cannot  go  to  Palestine  because  he  has  two  brothers  in  America  and  he 
wanted  to  go  to  see  them.  I  told  Reuben  that  I'm  sorry,  that  he  has  to  find  another  woman  because  I'm 
not  going  any  place  else  except  Palestine.  He  said  he'll  go  with  me  to  Salzburg,  but  he's  not  going  to 
go  to  Palestine.  When  we  came  to  Salzburg,  the  Hagganah  took  us  away  and  he  stayed  in  Salzburg 
with  the  Central  Committee.  When  we  were  on  the  border  between  Austria  and  Italy,  I  got  very  sick 
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with  a  high  temperature  and  started  to  cough  something  terrible.  So  one  of  the  Hagganah  man  came 
over  to  me  and  said  my  cough  would  make  them  catch  the  whole  transport.  So  he  said  you  have  to  go 
back  to  Salzburg  and  wait  until  you  get  better  and  go  with  the  next  transport.  When  I  came  back  to  the 
Central  Committee  with  the  Hagganah  man,  Reuben  was  still  there  (the  same  night  of  the  day  he'd 
brought  me  to  Salzburg  and  the  busses  had  stopped  running  because  it  was  so  late.)  He  said,  "You  see, 
it  is  meant  to  be.  Now  you  should  really  decide  we  should  get  married  and  you'll  come  with  me  to 
America."  At  that  point  I  thought  I  was  doing  the  right  thing.  Why  did  I  get  so  suddenly  sick.  I  kept 
asking  myself  if  maybe  it  was  God's  will.  And  I  said,  O.K. 

In  the  meantime  we  rested,  we  relaxed  and  we  started  to  send  out  letters  through  the  Central 
Committee  to  all  the  camps  in  Austria  and  in  Germany  to  get  lists  of  the  people  who  survived.  And  we 
sent  out  lists  with  our  names.  And  I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister's  brother-in-law,  an  older  brother,  the 
one  who  I  went  to  see  when  I  was  in  the  ghetto.  It  was  his  brother.  And  he  said  he  is  coming  to  see 
me.  When  he  came  to  see  me— I'd  met  him  at  my  sister's  wedding  and  they  lived  in  the  same 
neighborhood  next  to  my  older  sister— the  crying  and  the  excitement  was  unbearable.  And  then  he  told 
me  that  my  sisters  are  not  alive,  the  children  are  not  alive,  and  from  his  family  nobody  is  alive,  which 
meant  my  sister's  husband  wasn't  alive  either. 

Naturally  he  took  it  for  granted  that  we're  going  to  get  married.  But  Reuben  went  and  told  him 
that  he  had  asked  me  to  get  married— before  he  had  actually  done  it.  And  he  thought  that  Reuben  was 
the  nicest  man  he'd  ever  met.  So  he  came  back  to  me  and  he  said  that  Reuben  told  him  he  wants  to 
marry  me  and  I  should  give  the  permission  and  the  truth  is  I  would  not  let  you  marry  anybody  else  but 
Reuben  is  even  better  than  I  am.  And  he  said  he  would  make  the  wedding. 

Then  they  had  to  get  us  out  from  those  DP  camps  because  the  government  of  Austria  needed 
that  spot.  Said  they're  going  to  put  is  in  private  rooms  of  workers'  housing  which  were  now  vacated. 
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A  lot  of  the  survivors  had  been  leaving  the  place.  Those  of  us  waiting  for  Palestine  would  get  private 
rooms  and  cards  to  buy  food.  So  we'd  be  more  independent  but  still  next  to  each  other. 

Then  Reuben  said  we  should  get  engaged  and  get  married  so  the  loneliness  wouldn't  be  that 
big.  I  really  must  have  been  lucky  because  quite  a  few  men  were  interested  in  me,  like  my  sisters  who 
got  married  young. 

My  brother-in-law's  brother  lived  in  Austria  too  in  Genardenwald,  a  little  town  near  Innsbruck. 
The  Hagganah  had  a  kibbutz  there  and  he  was  in  that  kibbutz.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  in  a  hotel  which  was 
absolutely  gorgeous.  You  could  see  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  He  tried  to 
get  us  passes.  I  lived  in  the  American  zone.  The  kibbutz  was  in  the  French  zone  and  I  needed  papers 
as  for  crossing  a  border.  After  the  war  Austria  was  divided  into  Russian,  French  and  American  zones. 
But  that  time  I  went  to  the  Central  Committee  and  told  them  we  want  to  get  married  and  there's  a 
kibbutz  who  could  make  the  wedding  and  they  have  a  man  there  who  marries  people.  They  told  me  I 
had  to  go  where  I  live  to  ask  the  Mayor  in  Lenzing,  and  get  married  there,  so  this  is  what  we  did.  Then 
they  gave  us  a  paper  so  we  could  go  have  a  Jewish  wedding  in  the  kibbutz. 

A  Jeep  from  the  American  army  with  a  soldier  took  us  to  the  kibbutz  where  a  Jewish  man 
married  us,  not  a  rabbi,  and  I  picked  an  older  couple  who  had  found  each  other  after  the  war  and  they 
gave  us  away  under  the  chuppah.  A  shoicket  survivor  was  there  and  they  bought  a  cow  and  they 
slaughtered  it  and  the  men  took  a  pot  and  made  a  wedding  and  made  all  the  food  for  shabbat.  We  were 
married  on  a  Friday  and  we  celebrated  the  wedding  the  whole  Saturday. 

You  stood  under  the  chuppah  in  a  way  you  knew  you  were  not  going  to  be  alone  but  it  broke 
your  heart  that  you  had  to  look  for  somebody  to  give  you  away  who  you'd  never  seen  in  your  whole 
life  instead  of  your  parents.  It  was  very  emotional  and  heartbreaking.  But  apparently  we  realized  that 
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this  is  life  and  this  is  the  way  it  has  to  be.  And  I  really  was  scared  about  being  alone  and  not  finding 
anybody.  But  I  didn't  give  up  and  I  said,  "One  day  I'm  going  to  find  my  family." 

After  the  wedding,  when  we  went  back  to  Lenzing,  with  Reuben  as  my  husband,  a  lieutenant 
came  and  asked  for  Reuben  Ivanovich.  He  left  a  message  there  when  we  were  still  at  the  wedding  and 
he  said  he'll  come  back  the  following  week.  We  were  scared  but  we  had  to  wait.  He  came  a  week  later 
and  introduced  himself  as  Lieutenant  Joe  Auster,  working  for  General  Clark  for  the  intelligence 
service,  and  he  said  he  is  from  Brooklyn  and  he  knows  Reuben's  brother,  that  his  father  worked  for 
Reuben's  brother,  but  that  now  his  name  is  not  Ivanovich,  it's  Irwin.  Harry  Irwin,  who  left  Poland  for 
American  to  avoid  World  War  I,  wrote  a  letter  to  ask  if  someone  is  alive  from  his  family,  so  when  he 
started  to  investigate  and  look  all  over  he  saw  the  one  camp  where  Reuben  Ivanovich  was.  Reuben 
knew  he  had  a  brother  in  America  but  he  didn't  know  where.  Joe  Auster  said  he'd  write  back  to  his 
brother  and  tell  him  he'd  found  Reuben  and  get  instructions.  In  the  meantime  he  brought  us  food  and 
cigarettes  which  Reuben  smoked.  We  really  felt  good  because  we  thought  we  had  somebody  who  was 
going  to  help  us. 

A  few  days  later  Auster  came  and  he  told  us  that  Reuben's  brother  wants  to  bring  him  down  to 
America  but  he  needs  to  see  the  marriage  license  in  my  name.  We  gave  that  all  to  Joe  Auster  who  said 
he'll  take  care  of  it,  that  he'll  register  us  with  the  consul  in  Germany  because  there  was  no  consul  in 
Austria.  In  the  meantime  we  used  to  get  letters  from  Reuben's  brother,  Harry,  and  his  daughter, 
Yolanda,  started  to  send  us  packages  and  I  got  my  first  lipstick  and  some  cream  which  that  cream  I'm 
using  until  today,  Maybelline.  She  was  very  nice.  I  did  not  really  know  how  to  put  lipstick  on;  I'd 
never  seen  it  before.  I  grew  up  in  Auschwitz.  So  Joe  Auster  showed  me  how  to  put  on  lipstick.  Then 
we  got  a  letter  from  Reuben's  brother  telling  us  that  it's  very  hard  to  bring  somebody  down  but  that 
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through  HIAS  as  a  refugee  we  can  come  faster  to  America.  So  he  gave  our  names  to  the  HIAS  and 
when  we'll  be  the  next  ones  they'll  call  on  us. 

In  the  meantime  while  we  were  waiting  for  those  papers  to  go  through  we  started  hitchhiking 
through  the  area  to  try  to  find  family.  Army  cars  and  trucks  used  to  stop.  We  went  to  Germany  to  the 
DP  camps  looking  to  see  if  we  could  find  somebody.  I  could  not  find  anybody.  Whoever  I  talked  to 
told  me  that  my  town  went  straight  to  Treblinka  and  nobody  survived  from  the  whole  town  of  Konske 
except  a  few  people  who  were  hiding.  I  knew  then  that  nobody  survived.  I  already  knew  that  my 
sisters  hadn't  survived.  But  all  of  a  sudden,  we  saw  on  a  list  hanging,  David  Ivanovich,  and  my 
husband  started  to  scream:  This  is  my  nephew.  We  went  into  that  DP  camp's  office  and  we  found 
him.  The  hugging  and  kissing  and  crying  and  hysteria  is  impossible  to  describe.  Then  David  told  him 
that  nobody  survived  from  his  immediate  family  or  from  Reuben's  father  and  mother.  And  right  away 
we  took  him  back  with  us  to  Austria  and  wrote  a  letter  that  we  found  a  nephew  and  they  had  to  add  his 
name  to  the  HIAS  list. 

We  waited  in  Lenzing  with  David,  living  in  one  room,  until  the  Consul  would  tell  us  that  we 
could  leave  for  America.  This  waiting  wasn't  easy  because  we  didn't  have  any  money.  The  only  thing 
that  we  did  is  we  would  sell  the  cigarettes  that  came  in  the  packages  from  the  Joint  and  use  the  money 
for  food. 

Finally,  around  Purim  in  1947— the  best  Purim  present  we  ever  got— the  papers  came  saying  we 
should  come  to  Germany,  to  the  consul  in  Munich.  We  went  to  Salzburg  and  from  there  the  Joint 
made  sure  we  got  transportation  to  Munich.  They  called  it  "the  golden  doors."  The  place  where  we  sat 
out  the  time  until  we  went  to  America.  There  were  a  lot  of  papers  to  fill  out,  going  to  the  doctors  and 
we  got  ration  cards  from  Germany  and  it  was  very  hard  to  live  on  them.  The  place  we  were  living  in 
was  horrible,  not  an  apartment  house.  One  big  place  with  little  compartments.  It  rained  in  and  the 
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food  was  not  enough,  but  that's  all  we  had  to  live  on,  and  we  were  very  much  surprised  that  they  called 
this  "the  golden  doors,"  but  apparently  the  name  was  worth  it  because  we  knew  sooner  or  later  we  were 
getting  out  of  Germany.  Once  we  were  there  everybody  envied  us. 

We  had  a  friend  in  Lenzing  who  survived  with  my  husband.  He  had  no  family  or  anyone  he 
knew  and  when  we  left  he  was  crying  something  terrible  and  we  promised  him  that  when  we  got  to 
America  we  would  send  him  papers.  He  wasn't  on  the  list  yet  and  was  waiting  for  ages;  the  waiting 
list  was  very  very  long.  You  could  go  faster  with  family  in  America  who  promised  you  wouldn't  be  a 
burden  to  the  country— that  they'd  make  sure  you  got  a  job  and  give  you  a  place  to  live.  But  it  all  still 
had  to  go  through  HI  AS.  When  I  came  to  America  and  I  got  an  apartment  and  I  went  to  HI  AS  and  I 
told  them  our  friend  could  live  with  us,  and  I  signed  the  name  of  my  husband's  brother,  who  was  a 
manufacturer  of  men's  clothing  ,  that  he  would  give  the  friend  a  job.  I  was  afraid  to  ask  my  brother-in- 
law  because  I  wanted  to  keep  my  promise.  This  way  he  got  on  the  list  faster. 

Now,  unfortunately,  it  was  not  easy  for  me  to  go  through  the  doctors,  who  did  not  want  to  sign 
my  papers  because  I  wasn't  well  enough.  They  kept  taking  x-rays  all  the  time  and  apparently  it  didn't 
clear  up,  whatever  it  was,  so  I  told  my  husband  and  my  nephew  they  should  go  without  me  because 
how  long  can  we  live  in  those  terrible  conditions?  We'd  already  been  there  three  to  four  months.  They 
didn't  want  to  go  without  me.  I  went  back  to  the  doctor  and  I  started  to  cry  that  we  can't  live  there  in 
those  conditions  any  more.  We're  getting  sicker  instead  of  getting  better.  And  the  doctor  said,  "Don't 
cry;  your  x-rays  are  o.k.  now.  You'll  be  able  to  go.  I'm  signing  them."  I  don't  know  what  was  wrong 
with  me;  I've  forgotten  but  it  had  to  do  with  the  blood  count  showing  there  was  an  infection  in  my 
body. 
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I  came  back  to  the  funkhausen  and  I  told  them  that  the  doctor  said  he  signed  the  health  papers 
and  now,  finally,  we'll  be  able  to  leave  Germany.  We  all  started  to  cry  from  happiness.  But  we  still 
had  more  waiting  to  do. 

Before  we  had  arrived  in  Munich  I  had  found  a  young  boy— about  1 5 -from  my  town,  Konske, 
who  had  survived  by  hiding  and  I  took  him  with  me.  He  had  heard  that  his  mother  was  alive  and 
Reuben  and  I  had  found  her  and  he  was  living  with  her  in  Hamburg  and  my  husband  and  I  went  there 
from  Munich  when  we  learned  that  this  was  where  he  was  now.  The  crying  and  the  love  from  the 
mother  that  I  took  care  of  him  and  she  got  her  son,  it  is  so  great  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  And  I 
could  talk  to  her  because  she  knew  my  father  and  my  mother  and  my  whole  family  and  she  even  told 
me  stories  about  my  parents  that  I  didn't  know.  She  said,  "Come,  I'll  walk  you  to  where  the  rest  of  the 
Jews  live  and  I'll  show  you  a  little  bit  of  the  city."  We  weren't  interested  in  the  city  but  we  had  to  walk 
anyway;  there  was  no  form  of  transportation. 

All  of  a  sudden  my  husband  got  hysterical  and  pale  and  I  was  frightened  because  I  didn't  know 
what  was  happening  to  him.  He  said  he  sees  an  SS  man  walking  there  in  front  of  him  who  had  been 
very  brutal  to  them  in  the  camps  where  he  was.  I  said,  "How  are  you  sure?  You're  just  seeing  him 
from  the  back."  Reuben  recognized  his  walk,  which  was  a  limp.  I  don't  know  where  he  got  the 
courage  but  Reuben  went  in  front  of  him  and  took  him  by  his  arm  and  called  him  by  his  name,  which  I 
don't  remember,  and  he  told  him  that  he  was  the  SS  in  his  camp  in  Poznan.  The  man  tried  to  deny  it 
but  then  Reuben  wouldn't  let  him  and  said,  "I'll  never  forget  your  face."  And  he  said,  "Leave  me  alone 
and  I'll  give  you  the  diamonds  I  collected  and  let  me  go."  We  called  the  German  policeman  who  was 
right  there.  The  police  put  him  in  jail.  We  told  the  Americans  all  about  it  to  make  sure  that  they  don't 
let  him  go.  But  they  said  they  needed  another  witness  to  testify  that  this  is  him.  We  told  the 
Americans  to  call  up  all  the  other  camps  and  tell  them  to  put  out  bulletins  that  whoever  was  in  those 
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camps  should  come  forward  because  we've  found  this  particular  SS  man.  Quite  a  few  surviving 
witnesses— maybe  three— came  forward  and  they  sent  the  SS  man  to  be  judged.  He  was  sitting  in  jail 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  was  written  up  in  the  Forward  soon  after  we  came  to  America. 

A  week  or  so  after  the  doctor's  approval  they  sent  us  to  Bremer  Haven  and  put  us  on  a  big 
transport  with  a  lot  of  people,  all  Jews.  This  was  a  freighter  with  bunks  for  sleeping  added  and  we 
were  more  than  two  weeks  on  this  ship.  I  don't  remember  exactly  the  date  that  we  left  or  the  name  of 
the  ship.  I  tried  to  get  that  information  from  HIAS  and  they  wouldn't  help  me,  which  made  me  mad  at 
HIAS. 

iL 

We  came  to  America  on  June  7  .  (There  was  a  party  in  Brooklyn  UJA  to  commemorate  the 

iL 

50  anniversary  of  my  arrival  and  it  was  wonderful).  Reuben  was  up  and  walking  around  but  I  was 
very  seasick  for  the  whole  voyage.  Finally  my  husband  helped  me  out  on  the  deck  to  see  America. 
The  screaming  and  the  happiness  and  the  crying  was  impossible  to  describe.  Hugging  and  saying, 
Finally  we're  in  the  goldene  medina.  In  Germany  in  the  funkhausen  they  used  to  say,  when  you  come 
to  America  you  just  have  to  bend  down  to  pick  up  the  money  that's  lying  in  the  street. 

I  looked  out  and  started  to  cry  bitterly,  and  I  asked  my  husband,  "What  kind  of  a  country  have 
we  come  to,  how  do  you  raise  children  here  when  you  can't  cross  the  street?"  It  sounded  like  millions 
of  cars  without  a  stop.  It  was  the  West  Side  Highway.  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time.  Maybe  I  had  seen 
three  cars  in  my  whole  life  before  the  war.  In  Germany  they  said  all  you  see  in  America  is  factories 
without  any  green,  there  are  no  trees.  And  I  was  happy  to  see  this  was  wrong  because  there  were 
gorgeous  trees  and  flowers  along  the  West  Side  Highway. 

The  tug  boats  were  on  strike  so  they  couldn't  pull  the  boat  in  and  we  stayed  there  for  two  days 
on  the  water  until  they  pulled  us  in  to  harbor.  Then  they  started  to  let  in  people  onto  the  ship  to  find 
their  family  members.  My  husband's  brother  and  his  wife  came  and  took  us  to  their  home  and  this 
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happened  to  all  the  families.  But  anyone  without  family  was  taken  to  a  hotel  on  the  east  side  by  HIAS 
who  took  care  of  them.  I  was  in  contact  with  the  people  at  the  hotel  who  we'd  become  friendly  with 
while  we  were  waiting  to  leave  Europe. 

My  brother's  house  was  a  big  private  house  on  21st  Street  and  Avenue  J,  a  beautiful  comer,  with 
the  most  gorgeous  back  yard  with  a  garden  and  beautiful  trees  on  the  street.  This  really  convinced  me 
that  they  were  wrong  that  all  of  New  York  was  factories  without  anything  green  growing.  Reuben's 
brother's  factory  was  one  of  the  biggest,  Harry  Irwin,  on  23rd  street,  which  shipped  men's  clothing  all 
over  the  United  States. 

We  arrived  in  America  the  day  before  Shavuos,  so  on  Shavuous  I  went  to  the  synagogue  with 
them  to  the  Young  Israel  of  Flatbush  where  they  belonged.  And  the  welcome  was  absolutely  beautiful. 
The  rabbi  came  over  and  had  tears  in  his  eyes.  We  probably  were  the  first  survivors  they'd  seen 
because  survivors  didn't  come  to  that  neighborhood.  A  man  came  over  to  me,  Mr.  Kestenbaum,  and 
hugged  me  the  way  my  father  would  have  hugged  me,  and  he  was  crying  and  wishing  me  all  the  good 
things  in  the  world.  Whatever  good  things  can  happen  should  happen  to  me.  And  if  I  need  anything 
after  Shabbat  he's  going  to  bring  over  his  telephone  number  because  he  wouldn't  write  on  Shabbat.  I 
should  call  him  so  he  can  help.  This  made  us  feel  very  good  and  wanted.  And  until  today  I'm  still 
friendly  with  this  man's  daughter,  Shirley  Schulder. 

As  soon  as  we  moved  in  with  Reuben's  brother,  a  woman  and  man  came  named  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Steinberg,  that  she  saw  in  the  papers  that  someone  named  Ivanovich  had  come  on  the  ship.  Because  of 
my  husband,  she  said,  her  sister  was  able  to  be  reunited  with  her  husband  who  was  in  the  army  in 
Poland.  This  sister  was  now  living  in  New  Jersey  and  her  Brooklyn  sister  had  come  to  thank  us  in  her 
sister's  name.  She  said  to  me  what  a  wonderful  person  my  husband  is,  that  her  sister  never  ever  forgot 
his  name  and  she  said  she  has  a  nursing  home  so  if  I  ever  want  a  job  I  just  have  to  call  her  up  and  the 
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job  is  mine.  In  Austria  in  the  free  time  I  started  nursing  school  because  I  wanted  to  be  a  nurse.  I  felt 
the  only  kind  of  work  I  can  do  is  help  people  and  that's  the  only  reason  I  worked  so  hard  on  becoming 
a  nurse.  I  told  this  woman  that  I  had  the  papers  from  Austria  but  I  couldn't  become  a  Registered  Nurse 
here  because  I  didn't  have  a  college  education. 

After  about  two  months  we  decided  to  look  for  someplace  to  live  on  our  own.  At  this  time  it 
was  very  hard  to  find  housing  because  of  the  returning  soldiers  who  were  looking  for  apartments  with 
their  wives  who  had  been  living  with  their  parents  during  the  war.  I  walked  a  whole  day  long  going 
from  door  to  door  all  over  Brooklyn  asking  if  they  had  a  furnished  room.  Finally  there  was  a  very  old 
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couple  who  said  they'd  rent  me  a  room  on  West  6  Street,  near  Kings  Highway.  I  moved  in  there  and 
the  only  thing  that  was  bad  about  the  room  is  that  she'd  lost  a  son  in  the  army  and  she  constantly  cried. 
That's  what  I  needed!  She  used  to  go  every  single  day  to  see  her  grandchildren  and  help  her  daughter- 
in-law.  And  when  her  husband  came  home,  he  never  had  dinner  and  I  felt  bad  so  I  used  to  cook  for 
him  too.  With  all  my  sorrows,  I  had  to  listen  all  the  time  to  her.  I  had  to  feel  bad  for  her  losing  a  son. 

I  kept  telling  her  that  I  lost  my  whole  family.  But  it  didn't  help  because  she  had  only  one  child,  this 
son. 

I  lived  there  for  about  two  weeks  and  my  husband  called  me  up  from  work,  where  he'd  begun 
right  after  Shavuos  in  his  brother's  factory.  With  all  his  education  and  his  intelligence  and  his 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  English,  which  he  learned  in  college,  knowing  that  his  brother  was 
here,  he  started  at  $20  a  week.  He  said  somebody  at  work  told  him  he  has  a  friend  who's  a  landlord 
who  has  an  apartment,  and  he'd  asked  this  landlord  as  a  favor  to  give  it  to  us.  I  was  so  happy  I  was 
almost  speechless  on  the  phone.  I  had  nothing  to  move.  I  just  picked  myself  up  and  went.  When  my 
husband  came  back  from  work  we  went  to  see  the  apartment  and  talked  to  the  landlord  and  we  took  the 
apartment  and  moved  in  the  following  day. 
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So  now  I  called  up  the  woman  I'd  met  about  getting  a  job.  And  I  went  to  work  the  following 
day.  I  asked  her  to  find  out  about  going  to  school  in  the  evening  and  she  told  me  that  on  Seventh 
Avenue  in  Brooklyn  there  was  a  school  and  it  was  easy  to  get  to  on  the  subway.  I  started  school,  in  an 
elementary  school,  to  learn  English.  After  a  year,  they  said  I'm  ready  to  start  high  school,  so  I 
registered  for  evening  classes  in  Erasmus  High  School  and  went  for  four  years  and  I  have  a  diploma 
from  high  school. 

My  job  paid  me  $50  a  week,  which  was  good  money.  I  wanted  to  have  a  baby  but  I  could  not 
get  pregnant  because  my  period  had  stopped  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Auschwitz  and  had  not  come  back  even 
when  I  arrived  in  the  United  States.  I  told  a  doctor  who  had  a  mother  in  the  nursing  home  where  I  was 
working  about  this  problem  and  he  said  I  must  go  to  a  gynecologist.  So  my  niece  told  me  to  go  to  Dr. 
Feit,  who's  not  alive  any  more,  and  he  took  me  to  Beth  Israel  Hospital  to  have  some  kind  of  a  little 
operation.  I  didn't  know  then  and  I  don't  know  now  what  it  was  but  I  have  no  scar.  After  a  few  months 
I  got  my  period  and  became  pregnant,  which  was  the  biggest  miracle  of  all.  And  I  had  a  baby  boy, 
October  15,  1949,  and  we  named  him  after  my  father.  His  Hebrew  name  is  Moshe  and  we  called  him 
Martin.  (They  told  me  it  was  Martin  just  the  way  they  told  me  I  was  Frances.  But  my  name  was 
Frymet,  a  name  I  loved.) 

I  stopped  working  and  raised  my  child  but  I  still  kept  going  to  school  at  night.  When  I  came  to 
the  subway  there  was  an  old  man  at  my  stop  taking  the  same  local  as  me  every  day.  I  would  be  running 
to  catch  the  train  and  he'd  say  "You're  rushing  your  life  out  of  you."  Reuben  would  ring  the  bell,  the 
baby  was  sleeping,  and  I  had  dinner  on  the  table  and  my  coat  on  and  when  Reuben  came  in  I  ran  out  so 
I  wouldn't  be  late  to  school.  This  was  tough.  But  finally  I  graduated  high  school  and  my  husband  and 
I  and  the  baby  were  celebrating.  We  went  out  to  eat  that  night,  my  first  meal  in  a  restaurant.  I  was 
very  proud  of  my  diploma. 
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When  my  son  was  five  years  old  he  went  to  kindergarten  and  he  spent  four  hours  a  day  there 
and  I  went  back  to  work  for  those  four  hours  because  I  had  to  pay  for  the  Yeshiva.  I  didn't  want  to  tell 
my  husband  that  we  needed  the  money  so  he  didn't  know  I  was  working.  I  worked  in  a  private  hospital 
run  by  five  surgeons.  When  he  had  to  pay  the  income  tax  I  had  to  tell  him  that  I'd  been  working.  He 
promised  he  wouldn't  get  angry  at  me,  so  I  showed  him  all  the  slips  for  the  money  I'd  made.  I  told  him 
that  I  went  crazy  with  nothing  to  do  for  four  hours  so  he  wouldn't  feel  bad.  I  was  afraid  they  were 
going  to  send  me  back  to  Poland  if  I  didn't  pay  my  income  tax.  I  didn't  sleep  for  nights  worrying  about 
how  I  was  going  to  tell  him. 

We  had  applied  to  become  citizens  and  when  we  went  to  be  sworn  in  was  the  most  holy  day  for 
me  at  a  court  house  in  Brooklyn.  There  were  hundreds  of  people  there  and  they  asked  us  questions  and 
we  answered  them  all  correctly,  and  when  we  were  sworn  in  I  thought  this  was  the  biggest  day  in  my 
life  because  I  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  very  lucky  that  from  the  day  I  came  to  America,  my  niece  Yolanda  helped  me  adjust  to 
life  in  the  United  States.  She  was  my  interpreter,  my  teacher.  Whenever  a  problem  occurred,  she 
helped  me  solve  it.  She  found  a  doctor  for  me  when  I  became  pregnant,  and  when  my  water  broke  at 
2:00  a. m.,  she  took  me  to  the  hospital.  She  taught  me  how  to  take  care  of  the  baby,  because  I  had  no 
idea  of  how  to  do  it,  including  diapering  and  washing.  She  was  always  there  for  me;  when  I  had  a 
problem  with  the  baby  I  called  her.  It's  impossible  to  say  what  she  did  for  me.  I  don't  know  what  I 
would  have  done  without  her.  She  made  my  life  easier. 

I  decided  to  send  Martin  to  Yeshiva  because  I  didn't  want  to  repeat  what  I  saw  happening  with 
my  neighbor  and  friend  who  had  to  fight  with  her  son  every  day  at  3:00  when  he  came  home  from 
public  school  to  get  him  to  go  to  the  Talmud  Torah.  I  didn't  want  to  fight  with  my  son  every  day.  I 
was  preparing  for  his  education  from  the  day  he  was  bom  because  on  that  day  I  made  a  vow  to  put 
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aside  $5  every  week  for  his  education.  And  every  Friday,  when  I  got  Reuben's  check,  I  would  put 
aside  $5  in  Martin's  name,  even  if  I  didn't  have  money  for  things  that  we  needed. 

When  Martin  entered  the  yeshiva  I  became  involved  with  the  UJA-Federation.  I  became  first 
very  active  in  school.  I  became  class  mother  of  the  class  and  I  was  still  working.  I  said  to  myself,  "I'm 
going  to  make  it."  I  think  that  energy  and  determination  came  from  my  father  and  mother  because  I 
believed  that  they're  in  heaven  and  I  wanted  them  to  be  proud  of  me  that  I  did  not  forget  what  they 
taught  me. 

One  day  a  UJA  professional,  Helen  Gould,  came  down  to  the  yeshiva  and  I  was  social 
secretary  then,  an  officer,  and  told  me  she  wants  to  make  a  luncheon  to  raise  money  for  the  UJA.  I 
asked  her  if  the  HIAS  and  the  Joint  are  part  of  the  UJA  and  when  she  said  those  are  agencies  of  the 
UJA  and  get  their  money  from  the  UJA,  I  said,  "I  owe  them  a  lot  so  I'll  do  whatever  you  want  me  to 
do."  I  arranged  the  luncheon  and  I  worked  with  her  and  I  pledged  $18.  That  night  I  didn't  sleep  a 
whole  night  worrying  about  how  I'm  going  to  save  up  $18  to  pay  my  pledge.  But  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way  and  I  saved  up  the  $  1 8  very  quickly.  And  since  then  I've  been  paying  back  what's  been 
done  for  me.  I  feel  they  do  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  world,  the  American  community  and  the 
HIAS  and  the  Joint  helping  us  to  get  out  of  the  most  terrible  place  in  the  world,  Germany.  I  couldn't 
stay  there;  I  couldn't  stand  it.  To  this  day  I  still  work  very  hard  for  UJA  and  am  very  devoted  to 
whatever  the  UJA  does,  because  whenever  a  Jew  is  in  need,  the  UJA  is  there. 

I'm  involved  with  other  parts  of  the  Jewish  community  as  well.  I'm  very  active  with  Brooklyn 
College  Hillel,  because  Jewish  youth  is  our  future.  And  when  the  Russian  Jews  started  to  come  in,  I 
told  them  my  story,  so  they  could  identify  with  a  fellow  immigrant,  and  I  encouraged  them  to  become 
involved  with  the  Jewish  community.  This  is  because  a  united  Jewish  community  is  very  important  to 
me.  I  like  to  think  of  us  as  a  community  dedicated  to  remembering  a  terrible  past  and  hoping  to  build 
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a  better  future.  Together  we  can  do  everything;  as  individuals  we  are  powerless.  I  remember  the  quote 
from  Jeremiah,  which  helped  me  to  survive  in  Auschwitz:  "There  is  hope  for  your  future." 
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